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PREFACE. 


The  popularity  of  my  two  small  works  on  the  Preser- 
vation of  Hearing  and  Sight,  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
a book  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  written  on  the 
same  plan,  would  probably  be  useful  to  that  large  class 
of  the  community,  the  members  of  which,  having  neither 
the  leisure,  the  inclination,  nor  the  pecuniary  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  more  voluminous  and  scientific 
treatises,  are  yet,  doubtless,  as  much  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  as  desirous  of  information  upon  it,  as  per- 
sons more  favourably  circumstanced. 

I am  aware  that  many  excellent  and  useful  works 
have  lately  been  published  on  this  point;  which  have,  I 
trust,  effected  much  good,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  a matter  of  first-rate  importance,  previously 
but  little  attended  to.  Yet  I think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  size  and  price  of  these  books  have  excluded 
many  persons  from  participating  in  the  advantages  they 
are  capable  of  conferring : and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by  their  profoundly 
scientific  nature ; a quality  which,  however  admirable 
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in  itself,  unfits  works  possessing  it  for  very  extensive 
circulation ; ancl  hence,  while  man  is  continually  ex- 
tending his  dominion  more  widely  over  animate  and 
inanimate  nature,  and  reducing  the  most  intractable 
elements  into  the  subservient  agents  of  his  will  — of 
his  own  nature  and  constitution  — of  that  which  most 
nearly  concerns  himself  — he  remains  in  comparative 
ignorance ; and  consequently  he,  the  controller  of  the 
elements,  is  their  sport  also. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  every 
class  of  society  on  the  subject  of  health,  I have  penned 
the  following  pages ; in  which  my  object  has  been, 
not  to  start  original  speculations,  nor  to  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science,  but  to  present  to  the 
reader  a simple  statement  of  those  anatomical  and 
physiological  facts,  from  which  may  be  derived  a body 
of  rules  for  his  guidance  in  relation  to  those  circum- 
stances of  every-day  life  which  exert  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  health  ; and  which  rules  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  set  before  him  as  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  his  frame.  By  pursuing  this 
plan  I hope  I have  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tedious 
and  generally  uninteresting  details  of  science,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  dogmatism  and  appearance  of  superfi- 
ciality,  which  cannot  but  detract  much  from  the  influ- 
ence of  rules  upon  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. 

Long-recognised  principles  become  truisms  ; but,  as 
such,  instead  of  being  disregarded,  they  should  be  the 
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more  highly  valued.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of 
physiological  knowledge  there  is  little  left  to  the  writer 
on  this  subject,  but  to  shew  the  practical  application  of 
these  truisms  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  how 
their  tendency  may  be  most  beneficially  worked  out  for 
mankind  at  large.  This  I have  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish ; with  what  success,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It 
has  been  my  object  to  compress  into  a small  compass 
the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  with  the  improvements  and 
discoveries  of  contemporaries ; nor,  when  my  purpose 
has  been  answered  by  it,  have  I disdained  to  make  use  of 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  writings  of 
others,  and  to  record  my  obligations  to  many  distin- 
guished contemporaries. 

The  subject  of  this  book — I repeat  it — is  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  not  the  cure  of  disease.  Its  chief  aim 
is  to  furnish  practical  directions  for  that  purpose,  in 
relation  to  the  four  states  of  man  — Infancy,  Youth, 
Manhood,  and  Senility,  so  beautifully  shadowed  out  in 
the  physical  world  in  the  successive  seasons  of  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  These  rules  are  so 
simple,  that  no  one,  who  pays  the  least  attention,  can 
misunderstand  them  ; and  I am  persuaded  that  if  they 
were  systematically  and  rationally  observed,  they  would 
tend  greatly  to  prolong  life,  and  to  increase  the  capa- 
bility of  enjoyment. 

A prejudice  still  exists,  though  far  less  general  now 
than  it  was  a few  years  ago,  against  the  study  of  works 
on  health  ; from  which  many  evils  are  asserted  to  arise. 
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and  no  counterbalancing  good  results.  The  persons 
who  entertain  this  prejudice  appear  to  think  that  instinct, 
(which,  in  their  vocabulary,  goes  by  tbe  name  of  “ com- 
mon sense,”)  however  confessedly  insufficient  for  other 
purposes,  is  quite  capable  of  guiding  them  aright  in 
respect  to  the  health  of  themselves  and  children,  which 
they  maintain  would  not  be  at  all  improved  by  attention 
to  rules  on  nursing,  diet,  exercise,  &c.  &c.  If  such  in- 
dividuals would  but  reflect  on  these  opinions,  and  ex- 
amine the  validity  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
supported,  they  would  soon,  I think,  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  error. 

The  functions  of  the  body  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  operations  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  that  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  a healthy  community  alone 
can  be  a virtuous,  and  therefore  a happy  one.  The 
chronicles  of  the  crimes  of  every  country  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  how  great  a mass  of  wickedness 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  exacerbation  of  disease. 
This  is  a feature  of  my  subject  too  little  insisted 
upon,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  understood.  I know 
that  by  teaching  men  how  to  live  healthily,  I am,  at 
the  same  time,  inculcating  upon  them  the  principles 
of  morality ; and  this  conviction  has  sanctified  my 
labours,  and  will  ever  be  to  me  a source  of  elevated 
satisfaction. 

I have,  in  this  book,  made  a few  observations  on  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  professions  upon  the  health  ; 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  as 
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well  as  upon  the  effect  of  various  trades,  in  a separate 
work,  as  soon  as  I have  completed  my  publications  on 
the  Ear  and  Eye. 

This  volume  is  of  the  same  size  as  my  two  small 
works  on  Hearing  and  Sight ; so  that  those  who  possess 
them  can,  if  they  wish,  bind  it  up  with  those  works. 

JOHN  HARRISON  CURTIS. 


2 Soho  Square, 
April  20,  1837. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  my  works  on  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  Ear 
and  Eye,  I have  remarked,  that  in  order  to  hear  and  see 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  he  in  health.  I might  have  added, 
that  hearing  and  seeing  well  are  merely  parts  of  what,  in 
the  aggregate,  is  denominated  “ health/ ” For  what  is 
health?  It  consists  in  that  state  of  the  bodily  organs  in 
which  they  perform  their  respective  functions  easily  and 
well ; when,  in  fact,  this  performance  is  a source  of  pleasure. 
So  that  the  possession  of  a considerable  degree  of  health  is 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  and  even  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  By  what  means  health  may  be  secured 
is  thus  obviously  an  inquiry  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
one  ; for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  may  refer  ill-health 
to  ignorance  and  disobedience  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
condition  of  the  body,  and  through  it  of  the  mind. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  yet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. By  some  persons,  disease  is  represented  as  the 
result  of  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  inflicted  by  him 
for  the  purposes  of  moral  training  and  correction  : by 
others,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  circumstances 
inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  present  condition 
of  man ; and  hence  they  conclude  that  it  is  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  escape  its  attacks.  A careful  consideration  of  facts, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  natural  laws — the  physical,  organic,  and  intel- 
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lectual  or  moral,  would  suffice  to  prove  that  both  of  these 
opinions  or  theories  are  unfounded.  I shall  therefore 
briefly  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  natural  laws,  and 
shew  some  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

“ Law,”  says  Blackstone,  “ in  its  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense,  signifies  a rule  of  action  ; and  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational.  "W  hen  the 
Supreme  Being  formed  the  universe,  and  created  mattei 
out  of  nothing,  he  impressed  upon  that  matter  certain 
principles  from  which  it  can  never  depart,  and  without 
which  it  would  cease  to  be.  When  he  put  that  matter 
into  motion,  he  established  certain  laws  of  motion,  to 
which  all  movable  bodies  must  conform. 

((  Every  natural  object  has  received  a definite  consti- 
tution, in  virtue  of  which  it  acts  in  a particular  way  : 
there  must,  therefore,  be  as  many  natural  laws  as  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  action  of  substances  and  beings, 
viewed  by  themselves.  But  substances  and  beings  stand 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  modify  each  other’s 
action,  in  an  established  and  definite  manner,  according 
to  that  relationship.  Altitude,  for  instance,  modifies  the 
effect  of  heat  upon  water  ; there  must  therefore  be  also 
as  many  laws  of  nature  as  there  are  relations  between 
different  substances  and  beings.”* 

But  these  individual  laws,  though  thus  innumerable, 
maybe  all  included  in  the  three  classes  above  mentioned. 

The  physical  laws  embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  mere 
matter : an  acid,  for  instance,  applied  to  a vegetable  blue 
colour,  converts  it  into  red  ; and  this  is  said  to  take  place 
according  to  a chemical  law. 

The  organic  laws  are  the  established  modes  according 
to  which  all  phenomena  connected  with  the  production, 
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health,  growth,  decay,  and  death  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals take  place  ; and  with  these,  therefore,  I have  in  the 
following  pages  principally  to  do. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  laws  relate  to  all  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  or  of  instinct. 

The  most  important  characteristics  of  the  natural  laws 
are,  1st,  that  they  are  independent  of  each  other;  2dly, 
that  they  are  universal,  unbending,  and  invariable  in 
their  operation. 

A man,  by  obeying  one  set  of  laws,  does  not  thereby' 
receive  an  immunity  from  punishment  for  disobedience 
of  the  other,  nor  vice  versa.  For  example,  if  an  indivi- 
dual, in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  moral  laws, 
should  violate  either  the  physical  or  organic,  his  moral 
excellence  will  not,  and  cannot,  preserve  him  from  the 
penalties  of  such  disobedience  : and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
man  who  lives  in  total  disregard  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
in  habitual  infraction  of  the  moral  laws,  may,  if  he  ob- 
serve the  others,  preserve  his  health,  and  perhaps  attain 
old  age. 

The  natural  laws  are  universal,  invariable,  and  unbend- 
ing. No  change  of  geographical  situation,  no  lapse  of 
time,  no  human  skill,  can  enable  us  to  escape  from  their 
influence.  Human  laws  are  limited  in  their  effect  by 
divisions  of  countries  — they  are  constantly  varying,  and 
as  constantly  evaded  ; and  hence  they  are  rendered  far 
from  completely  efficacious.  In  these  respects,  then, 
human  laws  and  natural  laws  are  totally  different. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  general  facts  to  the  particular 
subject  of  this  work  — the  preservation  of  health. 

Our  bodies  are  subject  to  the  physical  and  organic 
laws : so  long,  then,  as  we  act  in  accordance  with  those 
laws,  we  shall  enjoy  health  ; but  every  infraction  of  them 
produces  a proportionate  deviation  therefrom. 
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Men  cannot  obey  laws  of  which  they  are  ignorant ; 
yet  will  their  ignorance  not  exempt  them  from  the  penal- 
ties of  disobedience.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, is  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  : and 
these,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  health,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  expound. 

Loss  of  health  is,  in  every  instance,  the  result  of  the 
infringement  of  one  or  more  of  the  laws,  or  conditions, 
essential  to  the  well-being  and  activity  of  every  organ  ; 
and  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  which  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  within  our  own  power. 

Errors  in  relation  to  diet,  to  muscular  exercise,  to 
clothing,  to  ventilation,  and  to  other  every-day  concerns  ; 
morbid  states  of  mind,  the  result  of  these  errors,  of  ex- 
cessive mental  activity  and  excitement,  and  of  defective 
education,  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  disease,  but  are 
themselves  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  it.  By 
learning  to  avoid,  modify,  or  control  them,  we  may 
secure  for  ourselves  a large  amount  of  health,  both  of 
body  and  mind  ; in  other  words,  of  happiness. 

How  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  effect,  by 
attention  to  these  apparently  trifling  things,  in  pre- 
serving his  health,  prolonging  bis  life,  and  thus  in- 
creasing his  happiness,  the  numerous  cases  of  persons 
attaining  old  age,  in  the  possession  of  a great  degree 
both  of  bodily  and  mental  powers,  are  decisive  proof. 
Galen,  though  of  an  infirm  constitution  up  to  tine  age  of 
thirty,  attained  to  a great  age  by  taking  much  regular 
exercise  ; so  did  Herodicus,  the  preceptor  of  Hippocrates, 
who  was  full  of  humours  in  his  youth  : Socrates  and  Agesi- 
laus  were  also  convinced  of  the  good  effects  of  exercise, 
and  the  former  constantly  enjoined  it  on  his  scholars. 
Asclepiades,  a celebrated  physician  in  ancient  Rome, 
publicly  declared,  that  he  was  content  to  pass  fora  fool,  if 
ever  attacked  by  illness,  or  if  his  death  was  caused  by 
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any  tiling  but  old  age,  or  accident.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
in  his  estimate  of  what  he  could  accomplish,  by  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  nature  : he  lived  more  than  a century 
without  any  illness,  and  died  at  last  from  the  effects  of 
a violent  fall. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  work  represents  the  family 
of  Mr.  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  a late  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  consisting  of  the  great  grandfather, 
the  grandfather,  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  children. 
Now  had  these  persons  disregarded  the  natural  laws  ; had 
they  agitated  their  minds  with  the  follies  and  vexations 
of  the  world;  had  they  been  intemperate,  kept  late 
hours,  &c.  &c.,  they  would  probably  never  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  descendants  in  the  second  and 
third  generations.  I have  inserted  this  Plate,  which  repre- 
sents a healthy  and  happy  family,  as  conveying  a lesson 
worthy  of  universal  imitation.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
world  if  the  habits  of  that  community,  to  which  this 
family  belonged  — the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers  — were  more  generally  observed. 

The  means  which  men  possess  of  increasing  their 
natural  powers,  by  pursuing  a systematic  course  of  train- 
ing, is  clearly  shewn  in  the  surprising  effects  produced  by 
a few  weeks’  training  for  the  performance  of  extraordinary 
muscular  feats ; in  the  course  of  which  persons  who  had 
previously  been  unable  to  walk  a few  miles,  have  been 
enabled  to  walk  as  many  as  thirty  in  a day.*  And  if  train- 
ing can  accomplish  so  much  for  the  muscles,  why  should 
it  not  be  able  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  body  ? 
If  by  training  men  can  increase  the  vitality  of  their  limbs, 
why  should  they  be  incapable,  by  the  same  means,  of  pro- 
longing their  lives  ? 

Some  persons,  however,  may  reply  to  all  this,  that 


* Vide  Captain  Berkeley’s  “ System  of  Training.” 
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longevity  is  a thing  not  worth  striving  after,  and  that 
their  motto  is,  “ A short  life  and  a merry  one.”  Be  it 
so  ; with  such  individuals  I have  nothing  to  do ; they 
form  a very  small  minority  of  the  human  race.  Few 
indeed  are  those  who  care  not  for  life,  and  who  would  not 
willingly  take  some  pains  to  preserve  it ; and  to  the 
majority  I address  the  following  pages. 

I conclude  these  introductory  remarks  by  again  assert- 
ing the  universality  and  inflexibility  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  are  no  regarders  of  persons  ; they  make  no  excep- 
tions ; every  offence  against  them  receives  its  appropriate 
punishment,  and  that  with  infallible  certainty.  These 
laws  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  tardy  in  their  retri- 
butions, and  to  overlook  offences ; but  surely,  though 
silently  and  unobservedly,  they  are  inflicting  the  exact 
amount  of  suffering  which  the  case  requires. 

All  hope  of  escape  is  thus  shut  out ; and  those,  there- 
fore, who  value  their  health  and  happiness  will  see  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  whatever  laws  shall  appear  to 
be  plainly  made  out  and  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

The  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  those  in  which 
the  human  frame  is  most  susceptible  of  injury,  and  in 
which  morbific  influences  exert  the  greatest  power  : the 
large  proportion  (between  a fourth  and  a fifth)  which  deaths 
under  the  age  of  two  years  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
births,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  this  ; and  in  those  who  sur- 
vive infancy  and  childhood,  the  seeds  of  disease  are  often 
implanted  by  injudicious  treatment  at  those  periods.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  begin  to  take  care  of  the  health 
at  the  commencement  of  existence,  if  it  is  desired  to 
attain  old  age,  or  to  be  free  from  disease.  But  the  care 
of  health  at  these  important  eras  devolves  upon  parents ; 
and  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  that  on  which  the  life  and  happiness  of  their 
offspring,  as  well  as  of  themselves,  mainly  depend. 

The  points  which  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young  are,  diet,  cleanliness,  clothing,  at- 
mospherical temperature,  respiration,  muscular  exercise, 
sleep,  and  mental  education. 

In  discussing  these  subjects,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  many  statements  which  are  universally  applicable ; 
the  conditions  on  which  the  health  of  children  depends 
being  in  many  cases  the  same  as  those  that  regulate  the 
health  of  adults. 

Nature  has  provided  for  every  thing  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  ; and  to  obey  its  laws  is  the  highest  wisdom. 
The  organs  of  digestion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  organs  of 
infants,  are  imperfect,  exceedingly  weak,  and  easily  dis- 
ordered. The  organs  of  mastication  are  wanting,  and 
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therefore  solid  substances  are  unfit  for  their  support.  The 
difficulties  which  might  hence  arise  in  the  rearing  of  the 
young  are  completely  obviated  by  the  opening  of  a source 
of  nourishment  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  child  ; 
of  nourishment  perfectly  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  amply 
sufficient  to  furnish  it  with  all  needful  strength.  The  only 
lood  fit  for  infants  is  that  which  they  derive  from  their 
mothers ; and  hence  those  who  are  supported  in  this  way 
are  generally  stronger  and  enjoy  better  health  than  those 
who  are  brought  up  differently. 

And  here  I cannot  refrain  from  reprobating  a practice 
which  has  been  often  condemned  by  medical  writers — that 
of  putting  out  children  to  nurse.  There  are  certain  mys- 
terious affinities  between  the  constitution  of  a mother  and 
of  her  offspring,  which  in  an  especial  manner  render  the 
mother  the  best  nurse  of  her  child  ; and  which  it  is  pro- 
bable do  not  exist  between  the  child  and  any  one  beside 
the  mother.  A few  cases  there  doubtless  are,  which  pecu- 
liar circumstances  render  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  practice  of  putting  out  children 
to  nurse  must  injure  both  the  child  and  the  parent. 

Another  error,  more  common  than  that  to  which  I have 
adverted,  is  the  giving  of  artificial  food  too  early.  The 
time  when  infants  may  be  safely  weaned  varies  in  almost 
every  individual  ; but  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that,  for  a long  period  after  birth,  their  digestive  organs  are 
capable  of  digesting  only  the  simplest  food  ; and  to  sup- 
ply them  too  soon  with  any  other  than  that  which  nature 
has  provided,  is  to  impose  upon  their  organs  a task  they 
cannot  perform  ; and  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
which  they  are  sure  to  be  injured.* 

* Improprieties  in  the  diet  of  children  are  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  diseases  which  generally  accompany  the  period  of 
dentition  ; and  these  diseases  might  be  greatly  diminished,  both 
in  number  and  danger,  by  proper  attention  to  this  subject. 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  quantity  of  food  given  at  any 
one  time  ought  to  be  small ; and  infants  need  therefore  to 
be  frequently  fed  : for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  nourishment  at  this  period  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  But  errors 
are  seldom  made  in  this  direction.  Infants  are  injured  by 
excess  far  more  than  by  deficiency  of  food.* 

The  safest  guide  in  this  matter  is  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  child.  Never  compel  an  infant  to  take  food  after  it 
shews  signs  of  satiety  ; nor  suffer  it  to  be  long  without 
food  when  it  is  sought  for. 

After  children  have  passed  the  period  of  lactition,  their 
diet  should  be  simple,  nutritious,  and  easily  digestible.  The 
activity  of  all  the  vital  functions  in  childhood  renders  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food  indispensable.  And 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because  the 
appetite  of  children  is  frequently  attempted  to  be  re- 
pressed; and  that  which  is  in  fact  the  monition  of  nature, 
that  a large  supply  of  nutritious  substances  is  needful  to 
carry  on  the  growth  and  development  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  is  disregarded  ; and  thus  feebleness  and  liability 
to  disease  are  induced. 

But  though  abundant,  the  food  of  children  ought  never 
to  be  given  in  large  quantities  at  a time  : nor  ought  they 
to  be  allowed  to  eat  till  their  appetites  are  cloyed.  And 
they  should  especially  be  taught  the  importance  of  tho- 
roughly masticating  all  solid  substances.  The  digestibility 
of  food  depends  greatly  upon  the  degree  of  mastication 
which  it  has  undergone : if  swallowed  in  an  entire  state, 
or  in  haste,  it  disorders  the  stomach,  and  incapacitates  it 
from  performing  its  functions. 

* In  the  children  of  the  rich  we  sometimes  have  striking 
proofs  of  the  evils  of  excess ; and  sometimes  in  the  children  of 
the  poor,  examples  of  the  contrary  evils  arising  from  deficiency 
of  food. 
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Every  thing  that  is  highly  stimulating  or  difficult  of 
digestion  ought  to  be  withheld  from  children  ; not  only 
because  their  general  health  is  affected  by  an  opposite 
plan,  but  also  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  inflicts 
upon  the  digestive  organs.  Animal  food  is  of  a stimulat- 
ing nature,  and  ought  to  be  sparingly  given.  High-sea- 
soned food  is  still  more  improper  for  the  same  reason  ; and 
I need  scarcely  add,  that  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind 
whatever  are  little  better  than  poisons.  The  parent  who 
desires  his  offspring  to  enjoy  health  and  attain  long  life, 
will  above  all  things  prohibit  such  articles  being  given  to 
them. 

Unripe  fruits  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  for  children ; and  yet  they  are  often 
allowed  to  consume  as  much  as  they  please.  This  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  indigestion,  and  hence  of  many  other 
calamities.  All  the  food  of  children  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked. 

I will  conclude  this  subject  by  observing,  that  the  sto- 
mach, like  every  other  organ,  may  be  improved  by  proper 
training.  And  the  appropriate  method  of  exercising  it  is 
to  furnish  it  with  suitable  aliment  in  proper  quantities 
and  at  regular  periods.  Either  too  great  or  too  little  ac- 
tion, or  action  ill  regulated,  enfeebles  it,  and,  by  de- 
ranging its  functions,  injures  the  whole  economy. 

Some  explanation  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
skin  is  necessary  to  enable  my  readers  to  comprehend 
fully  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  clothing,  and  the  due 
regulation  of  temperature. 

The  skin  is  that  membranous  covering  which  extends 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  which,  besides  per- 
forming its  specific  functions,  serves  to  connect  and  protect 
the  more  delicate  parts  situated  beneath. 

It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  layers — viz.  the  cuticle, 
or  external  skin  ; the  mucous  coat ; and  the  true  skin. 
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The  two  former  are  of  service  principally  as  shields  to 
the  true  skin : it  may  be  noticed  of  them  that  they  are 
both  permeable,  and  that  the  mucous  coat  is  the  seat  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin. 

The  dermis,  or  true  skin,  is  the  thickest  of  the  three 
layers;  and  its  functions  are  of  the  most  important  kind. 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  wholly  composed  of  them. 
The  capillary  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  are  ramified 
upon  it,  and  are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that,  as  is  well 
known,  no  part  of  the  skin  can  be  punctured  with  the 
finest  needle  without  effusion  of  blood.  The  point  that  is 
of  most  practical  moment  is,  that  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  skin  are  the  channels  from  which  that  important  ex- 
halation— perspiration — is  given  out : on  the  regular  and 
uninterrupted  performance  of  this  process  the  health  is 
greatly  dependent.  Absorption  is  also  carried  on  by  the 
skin. 

The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  that  function  of 
the  skin  which  we  have  at  present  to  consider — that  is, 
perspiration. 

The  particles  which  constitute  a living  body  are  con- 
tinually changing.  They  wear  out,  or,  rather,  their  nutri- 
tious qualities  become  exhausted  ; and  they  are  then  re- 
moved, to  make  way  for  new  particles.  And  the  channels 
by  wdiich  they  are  removed  are  various — the  lungs,  the 
bowels,  the  skin,  &c.  The  perspiration  is  waste  matter 
thrown  out  of  the  system,  the  amount  of  which  is  far 
greater  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  hot  weather,  or 
during  great  exertion,  every  one  know's  that  it  is  of  con- 
siderable quantity  ; but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that 
it  is  going  on  at  every  moment  when  the  body  is  in  a 
healthy  state. 

Many  physiologists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
average  quantity  of  cutaneous  exhalation.  The  results  of 
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their  inquiries  are  various ; but  those  who  give  the  small- 
est amount  reckon  the  insensible  perspiration  of  an  adult  to 
weigh  at  least  a pound  and  a half  per  twenty-four  hours. 
But  what  is  caused  by  great  heat  and  much  exertion  is  far 
more  abundant,  and  accumulates  on  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  sweat;  and  as  much  as  three  pounds  has  been  lost  in 
one  hour  under  these  circumstances. 

Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  are  the  exact  ele- 
ments of  the  perspired  matter.  But  it  is  well  established 
that  it  consists  of  a large  proportion  of  wrater  and  of  vari- 
ous salts  and  animal  matter. 

Let  us  now  see  what  rules  can  be  deduced  from  these 
ascertained  facts,  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  not  only 
of  the  child,  but  of  the  adult  also. 

And  first  in  relation  to  cleanliness. 

When  the  perspiration  comes  to  the  surface,  the 
watery  particles  are  rapidly  evaporated,  and  the  more 
solid  substances  which  w'ere  held  in  solution  are  deposited 
upon  the  skin,  and,  if  suffered  to  remain,  obstruct  its 
pores,  and  thus  stop  the  perspiration  : the  effect  of  which 
is  to  keep  in  the  body  a great  quantity  of  noxious  mat- 
ter, deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  un- 
fitting it  for  supporting  and  nourishing  the  frame.  More- 
over, since  action  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every 
organ,  the  skin,  thus  prevented  from  performing  its  func- 
tions, becomes  diseased,  and  scrofula  attacks  it.  Still  fur- 
ther— it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  lungs  also  perform 
the  same  office  of  excretion  as  the  skin  ; and  if  by  any 
means  the  latter  is  unfitted  for  its  duty,  the  lungs  are 
overtasked,  by  having  to  take  the  office  of  the  skin  ; and 
hence  they  are  weakened  and  injured. 

Nor  is  this  all:  it  has  been  stated  that  the  skin  is  an 
absorbing  as  wrell  as  an  excreting  organ  ; and  thus  bodies 
brought  into  contact  with  it  are  drawm  into  the  circula- 
tion. This  remarkable  fact  is  too  wrell  established  to  re- 
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quire  proof  in  this  place.  If,  then,  the  residual  parts  of  the 
exhaled  matter  are  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  skin, 
they  are  conveyed  back  into  the  body,  and  act  on  it  as  a 
poison,  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  occasion  even  death. 
And  this  of  course  happens,  if  noxious  substances  of  any 
kind  come  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  surface. 

It  results  from  this  that  personal  cleanliness  is  a mat- 
ter of  first-rate  importance.  The  entire  body  ought  fre- 
quently to  undergo  ablution ; and  tepid  bathing  is  per- 
haps the  best  mode  of  performing  it.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  attention  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
this  subject,  and  the  facilities  that  are  afforded  to  every 
one  for  taking  care  of  his  health  in  this  direction.  But 
even  where  these  are  wanting,  the  abundance  of  water 
takes  away  every  excuse  from  those  who  neglect  the  duty 
of  cleanliness. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  not  only  to  children,  but 
universally.  In  reference  to  them,  however,  it  may  be 
added,  that  bathing  in  cold  water  is  frequently  fatal,  and 
that  warm  water  is  in  most  cases  preferable.  Reasons  in 
support  of  this  doctrine  will  be  presently  given. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  clothing. 

The  considerations  which  shew  the  necessity  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  prove  also  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  dress.  For  as  portions  of  the  dress  are  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  it  takes  up  the  perspiration,  and  retains 
many  of  its  impurities,  which,  as  I have  before  stated,  are 
liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  linen  ought 
therefore  to  be  frequently  changed,  particularly  in  early 
life,  when  cutaneous  diseases  are  common. 

All  the  parts  of  the  dress  ought  to  be  loose,  and  of  a 
porous  texture,  both  to  give  free  play  to  the  vascular  cir- 
culation, and  to  permit  the  free  exit  of  the  perspiration, 
and  to  absorb  it  readily.  How  far  at  variance  with  these 
rules  is  the  dress  in  this  country,  of  females  in  particular, 
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it  is  needless  for  me  to  say.  One  would  think  that  it  had 
been  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body,  and  of  retarding  its  functions  : 
certain  at  least  it  is  that  such  is  its  effect ; and  no  reform 
would  tend  more  directly  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  our  country,  than  the  adoption  of  more  natu- 
ral modes  of  dress. 

Another  important  quality  of  clothing  is  warmth  ; in 
treating  which  the  subject  of  temperature  generally  will 
be  discussed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  vessels  which  are  ramified 
on  the  skin,  and  from  which  the  perspiration  proceeds, 
are  those  minute  branches  of  blood-vessels  which  are 
called  capillaries.  Now,  in  accordance  with  a general 
law  of  nature,  cold  contracts  these  vessels,  so  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  admitting  the  red  particles  of  blood, 
and  frequently  closes  them  altogether.  By  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold,  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries  is 
immediately  driven  in  upon  the  internal  organs,  which, 
thus  over  stimulated  by  too  large  a supply  of  blood,  are 
deranged  and  injured;  and,  by  the  same  means,  per- 
spiration being  stopped,  the  task  of  expelling  the  waste 
matter  is  thrown  upon  the  other  excreting  organs,  which 
being  thus  made  to  perform  greater  labour  than  they  are 
naturally  capable  of  doing,  frequently  receive  permanent 
and  fatal  injuries.  The  most  usual  form  that  disease, 
generated  by  these  circumstances,  takes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  that  known  as  a common  cold  ; all  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  arise  from  the  lungs  having  to  perform 
the  duty  of  the  skin  in  addition  to  their  own  : hence  the 
close  connexion  between  colds  and  pulmonary  complaints. 

It  is  a prevalent  error  to  suppose  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  children  are  fortified  by  early  exposure  to  cold  ; 
whence  arises  the  inexpressibly  absurd  practice  of  bathing 
infants  in  cold  water,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The 
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circulation  of  infants  is  almost  wholly  cutaneous ; and 
any  severe  impression  of  cold  upon  their  highly  sensitive 
and  vascular  skin  destroys  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
blood,  producing  bowel  complaints,  inflammations,  and 
convulsions  : which,  if  they  do  not  destroy  life,  at  least 
weaken  the  constitution,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  other  diseases. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  have  conclu- 
sively shewn,  that  to  no  one  cause  more  than  to  injudicious 
exposure  to  cold  is  the  great  mortality  of  infants  to  be 
attributed.  The  natural  heat  of  young  animals  is  several 
degrees  lower  than  that  of  adults : they  lose  it  more 
rapidly,  and  recover  it  more  slowly  ; and  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerable 
elevation,  or  of  protecting  them  with  warm  clothing,  is 
therefore  obvious.  But,  at  the  same  time,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confine  children  to  very  hot  rooms,  nor  to 
clothe  them  too  heavily.  The  skin  is  thereby  opened  and 
relaxed,  and  liability  to  take  cold,  at  every  change  of 
temperature,  is  occasioned.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
matter,  the  maxim,  “ in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  holds  good. 

The  reason  why  exposure  to  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  so  injurious  is  now,  I trust,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ; and  I need  not  point  out  the  danger  of  emerging 
from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  theatres,  and  other  crowded 
places,  into  the  cold  night-air,  unless  care  be  taken  to 
ward  off  the  evil  effects  of  so  doing,  by  additional  clothing 
and  active  exercise. 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  required  from  me  to  shew  the 
imprudence  of  those  who,  while  freely  perspiring,  drink 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  ; or,  worse  still,  plunge  into 
it.  Nothing  but  ignorance,  or  insanity,  can  excuse  these 
suicidal  actions;  and  yet  they  are  too  frequently  com- 
mitted in  spite  of  knowledge  and  reason. 

At  every  period  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  youth, 
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the  clothing  should  be  sufficiently  warm  to  keep  up  the 
natural  heat  of  the  skin.  Any  thing  less  than  this  is  cer- 
tainly hurtful,  in  the  way  already  pointed  out : but  by 
too  many  persons,  particularly  by  the  young,  it  is  consi- 
dered a mark  of  manliness  and  vigour  to  go  through  the 
winter  in  the  same  kind  of  dress  as  they  wear  in  summer; 
and  to  adopt  more  suitable  clothing  is  despised  as  effe- 
minate. But  if  these  men  knew  the  consequences  of 
such  conduct,  they  would  perhaps  hesitate  before  they 
preferred  the  shew  of  manliness,  attended  with  premature 
weakness  and  decay,  to  the  appearance  of  effeminacy, 
when  conducive  to  health  and  strength. 

As  an  article  of  winter  clothing,  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  flannel : it  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
thus  prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  ; and  it 
also  serves  to  defend  the  body  from  the  effect  of  sudden 
external  changes.  Its  rough  and  uneven  surface  affords 
a gentle  stimulus  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  skin  ; 
and  being  of  a loose  and  porous  texture,  it  is  better 
adapted  to  absorb  the  perspiration  than  any  other  material 
in  common  use. 

The  next  subject  which  demands  our  attention  is 
respiration. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  organ  is  a necessary  preli- 
minary to  any  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  function. 
I shall  therefore  give  a brief  description  of  the  lungs, 
the  principal  organs  by  which  respiration  is  performed. 
But  previously  to  so  doing,  an  account  of  the  blood,  its 
nature,  properties,  uses,  and  circulation,  is  requisite. 

Blood  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  arterial,  or  red,  the 
other  venous,  or  dark.  The  arterial  is  contained  in  that 
set  of  blood-vessels  which  are  denominated  arteries,  by 
which  the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  to  every  part 
of  the  body  ; the  venous  in  the  veins,  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. 
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The  essential  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood  is,  that  the  former  alone  nourishes  and  sustains 
the  body  ; the  latter  being  the  arterial  blood  deprived,  in 
its  course  through  the  body,  of  all  its  nutritious  quali- 
ties. 

The  two  sets  of  blood-vessels  are  connected  together 
by  their  respective  capillaries ; and  the  blood  passes  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins. 

The  two  sets  of  capillaries  do  not,  however,  directly 
communicate  with  each  other.  These  vessels  terminate  in 
minute  canals,  which  they  work  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
body ; and  from  the  blood  flowing  in  these  canals,  each 
tissue  attracts  to  itself  those  particles  which  have  an  affi- 
nity with  it ; and  by  this  vital  process  the  various  struc- 
tures of  the  body  are  developed  and  sustained.  At  the 
same  time  the  worn-out  particles  are  returned  into  the 
vital  current,  and  pass  with  the  remainder  of  the  blood, 
now  deprived  of  many  of  its  nutritive  particles,  into  the 
veins,  which,  gradually  converging,  unite  at  length  in  form- 
ing two  great  veins,  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
which  pour  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

From  this  cavity  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  propels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery ; and 
this,  dividing  into  two  branches,  conveys  the  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  are  two  light,  spongy,  conical  bodies,  situated 
within  the  two  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest,  the  bony  walls 
of  which  surround  and  protect  from  external  injury  these 
delicate  organs.  The  lungs  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  blood-vessels,  bronchi  or  air-tubes,  and  air-cells,  con- 
nected and  supported  by  cellular  tissue.  The  bronchi  are 
ramifications  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  by  which  the  air 
is  conveyed  into  the  lungs  ; they  terminate  in  the  air-cells, 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  ramified  ; and  thus  a stratum  of  venous  blood, 
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several  hundred  feet  in  surface,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a stratum  of  air  still  more  extensive,  which  contact 
has  been  proved  to  be  no  wise  impeded  by  the  coats  of  the 
capillaries,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-cells. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  a man  is  completed  in  about  two  minutes ; so  that  the 
whole  volume  of  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  twenty- 
eight  times  every  hour.* 

But  it  will  now  be  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
contrivance  ? what  effect  is  produced  upon  the  blood  by 
this  exposure  to  the  air  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  blood  in  its  course  through  the 
body  deposits  its  nutrient  particles,  and  receives  those 
which  are  noxious  or  useless,  and  thus  becomes  incapable 
of  supporting  life.  Food  supplies  fresh  particles,  and  the 
air  is  the  agent  whereby  these  fresh  particles  are  vitalised, 
and  the  noxious  removed. 

Atmospheric  air  is  a compound  body  ; its  elements  are 
azote,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  proportions  of 
which,  in  100  parts,  are  : azote,  77  ; oxygen,  22  ; carbonic 
acid,  1.  The  two  former  are  simple  gases,  the  last  is  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbon : it  is  probable  that  it  is 
not  an  essential  constituent  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  proportion  which  these  elements  bear  to  one 
another  in  pure  air  is  that  which  is  most  conducive  to 
health.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  increased,  the  circu- 
lation is  quickened,  and  symptoms  of  fever  appear ; if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  great, 
it  diminishes  the  vital  energy,  produces  headaches,  lan- 
guor, and  even  death. 

When  air  is  respired,  its  composition  is  altered  ; the 


* The  pulsation  of  the  heart  takes  place  100,000  times  a- 
day  ; so  that  the  pulse  beats  about  70  times  in  a minute — 70  X GO 
X 24  = 100.800. 
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quantity  of  azote  remains  almost  the  same,  but  a large 
portion  of  the  oxygen  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  car- 
bonic acid.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  is  regulated  by 
a great  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  of  little  prac- 
tical importance  to  expound ; the  fact  which  is  carefully 
to  be  noted  is,  that  in  respiration  oxygen  gas  is  consumed, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  produced. 

The  principal  impurity  of  venous  blood  is  the  exten- 
sively diffused  element  denominated  carbon,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  every  variety  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Oxy- 
gen has  a chemical  affinity  with  carbon,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  these  elements  combine  and  form  carboni 
acid  gas.  “ The  great  object  of  respiration  is  to  enable 
the  carbon  of  the  blood  to  enter  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; and  that  they  do 
combine  is  certain  from  the  disappearance  of  both,  of  car- 
bon from  venous  blood,  and  of  oxygen  from  inspired  air ; 
that  they  do  form,  by  this  union,  carbonic  acid  is  also  cer- 
tain, from  the  fact  that  this  acid  is  generated  in  propor- 
tion as  they  disappear ; and  that  the  superior  properties  of 
arterial  over  venous  blood  must  result  from  this  union  is 
established  from  the  necessity  of  arterial  blood  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  oxygen  for  the  formation 
of  arterial  blood.”* 

Since,  then,  respiration  completely  changes  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air,  consuming  the  vital  portion,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  a gas  of  the  most  deleterious  nature,  it 
follows  that  a constant  and  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
indispensable  to  healthy  existence. 

Were  it  needful,  a long  list  of  fatal  events  caused  by 
breathing  impure  air  might  be  given.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  often-cited  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole  at 


* 


Animal  Physiology,  p.  109. 
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Calcutta  ; which,  dreadful  as  it  was  in  itself,  has  yet  perhaps 
been  productive  of  extensive  good,  by  forcibly  impressing 
on  men’s  minds  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  following  occurrence  related  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  poet  Crabbe,  published  a year  or  two  ago 
by  his  son,  is  another  striking  proof  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made.  “ Soon  after  his  arrival”  (at  school,  when 
about  eleven  years  of  age),  “he  had  a very  narrow  escape. 
He  and  several  of  his  school-fellows  were  punished  for 
playing  at  soldiers,  by  being  put  into  a large  dog-kennel, 
known  by  the  terrible  name  of  the  ‘ Black  Hole.’  George 
was  the  first  that  entered  ; and  the  place  being  crammed 
full  with  offenders,  the  atmosphere  soon  became  pestilen- 
tially close.  The  poor  boy  in  vain  shrieked  that  he  was 
about  to  be  suffocated.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad 
next  to  him  violently  in  the  hand, — 1 Crabbe  is  dying — 
Crabbe  is  dying !’  roared  the  sufferer  ; and  the  sentinel  at 
length  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  the  boys  to  rush  out 
into  the  air.  My  father  said,  ‘ A minute  more,  and  I must 
have  died.’  ” 

Such  cases  as  these  are,  it  is  true,  extreme  ones,  and 
happily  of  rare  occurrence  ; but  the  destructive  effects  of 
breathing  a moderately  vitiated  atmosphere,  though  not 
so  appalling,  are  not  less  certain.  The  inhalation  of  such 
air  may  not  leave  any  traces  of  its  baneful  influence,  but 
slowly  and  surely,  though  imperceptibly,  it  is  working 
evil  — the  body  is  weakened  and  rendered  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  attacks  of  disease,  by  being  deprived  of 
the  nourishment  of  healthy  blood  : but  because  the  process 
is  gradual,  it  is  overlooked,  and  suffered  to  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  exposition  of 
the  function  of  respiration,  that  every  inspiration  of  impure 
air  must  be  injurious.  Dyspepsia,  consumption,  and  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  whole  system,  are  some  of  the 
consequences  of  continual  exposure  to  bad  air. 
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I will  now  point  out  the  principal  and  more  common 
errors  committed  in  relation  to  this  all-important  matter. 

In  the  construction  of  houses  and  public  buildings 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  care  taken  to  provide 
for  due  ventilation,  which  is  capable  of  being  regulated  on 
the  strictest  scientific  principles.  Who  has  not  experienced 
the  ill  effects  of  this  neglect,  in  headaches,  flushings,  lan- 
guor, and  debility,  incurred  by  attending  meetings  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  ? And  all  these  evils  are  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  air  from  which  much  of  its  oxygen  has  been 
abstracted,  and  which  is  thus  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
spiration. Dr.  Combe,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Physiology, 
informs  us  that,  “ During  the  winter  of  1834  an  unusual 
number  of  courses  of  popular  lectures  were  given  in  Edin- 
burgh, many  of  which  were  very  fully  attended.  From 
the  utter  impossibility  of  safe  ventilation,  those  courses 
which  were  most  crowded  were  accessible  only  at  such 
an  expense  of  health  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  their  less 
robust  auditors,  as  seiwed  to  neutralise  in  a great  measure 
the  advantages  which  might  otherwise  have  been  derived 
from  them.  Several  of  my  own  friends  were  compelled  to 
discontinue  their  attendance  ; while  others  persevered,  al- 
though at  the  certain  cost  of  a severe  headache.  This 
nuisance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  arisen  solely 
from  the  architects  and  the  public  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  importance  of  procuring  that  prime 
necessary  of  life — pure  air  ; and  not  at  all  from  any  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it,  which  could  not,  at  the  first , have 
been  easily  overcome.”* 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  this  subject ; and  that  provision  for  perfect  ven- 
tilation will  not  in  future  be  overlooked  by  the  architects 
either  of  private  or  public  buildings.  Meantime,  persons 


* Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  231. 
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of  delicate  health,  especially  those  whose  lungs  are  weak, 
ought  to  beware  of  frequenting  numerous  and  crowded 
assemblies:  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  other  fashion- 
able places  of  resort,  have  destroyed  many  a victim.* 

It  is  still  a common  practice  to  surround  the  bed  with 
heavy  close-drawn  curtains,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  confining  the  impure  air  around  the  sleepers  ; and  as  in 
many  bed-rooms  (frequently  the  smallest  in  the  house)  the 
usual  channels  of  ventilation,  such  as  chimneys,  &c.  are 
wanting,  and  the  doors  continue  closed  for  several  hours 
together,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  atmosphere  ot  these 
rooms  should  become  much  vitiated  ; and  this  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  languor  and  drowsiness  which  many 
persons  experience  on  first  rising,  instead  of  that  buoj7ant 
cheerfulness  which  should  be  the  result  of  rest  and  sleep. f 
Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  constant  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  into  sleeping  apartments,  which,  instead 
of  being  the  smallest,  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  the  largest 
rooms  of  the  house.  At  all  events,  during  the  day-time 


* It  has  been  remarked  by  a German  writer,  that  persons 
who  constantly  frequent  theatres  never  live  long;  and  it  has  been 
noticed  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  been 
very  attentive  to  their  duties  have  seldom  been  long  livers  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bad  air  of  the  House  contributed 
to  shorten  their  lives.  And  what  can  be  worse  than  many  of 
the  modern  club-houses?  which,  what  with  the  number  of  water- 
closets,  the  smells  from  the  cooking  and  lamps,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  apartments,  and  the  “ aroma”  of  the  members  them- 
selves,— are  any  thing  but  wholesome.  And  in  many  instances 
no  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  proper  attention  to 
ventilation. 

f It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  if  a canary-bird  be  hung  up  in 
a cage  at  night  at  the  head  of  a bed  with  close-drawn  curtains,  it 
will  be  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
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they  ought  to  he  perfectly  ventilated.  Perhaps  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  produce  disease  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  as  the  practice  of  occupying  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments throughout  the  day  — a practice  which  must  effec- 
tually prevent  the  complete  renovation  of  the  air,  in  such 
cases  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  confined  situa- 
tions of  their  dwellings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  oxygen  is  indispensable  to 
combustion,  and  that  the  effect  of  fires,  candles,  or  gas- 
lights upon  the  air  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  respira- 
tion, but  in  a greater  degree.  Where  they  are  used,  there- 
fore, attention  to  ventilation  is  still  more  important;  and 
express  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  carry  off  directly 
the  impure  air  which  they  so  plentifully  generate. 

These  remarks  are  universally  applicable ; no  circum- 
stances whatever  can  remove  the  necessity  for  pure  air, 
although  the  mode  of  procuring  it  is  frequently  a matter 
requiring  great  care. — ( Vide  “ Temperature,”  ante.) 

The  observations  which  were  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work  are  sufficient,  however,  to  shew  that  attention  to 
respiration  is  pre-eminently  needful  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  when  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth 
are  most  actively  carried  on,  and  when,  therefore,  what- 
ever impairs  the  quality  of  the  blood  must  be  more  exten- 
sively injurious  than  when  the  body  has  reached  matu- 
rity. Whenever  the  weather  permits,  children  ought  to 
be  much  abroad  in  the  open  air — in  the  fields,  or  wherever 
the  atmosphere  is  least  mixed  with  smoke  and  vapour. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  observes  that  “ the  great  mortality 
among  infants  under  two  years  of  age  in  London,  must,  in 
a great  degree,  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  impurities  ; for 
in  the  new  and  improved  streets,  where  the  air  may  be 
supposed  to  be  better,  comparatively  fewer  children  die  at 
an  early  age  than  in  the  old  and  confined  parts  of  the  city.” 
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The  nurseries  and  sleeping  apartments  of  children 
should  be  large,  airy,  and  well-lighted  rooms.  They  are 
generally  situated  at  the  top  of  the  house  ; and  it  is  the 
best  arrangement  that  could  be  made  for  ensuring  them 
as  free  a supply  of  air  as  possible. 

The  impropriety  of  the  practice  of  covering  the  faces  of 
infants  when  sleeping  with  a thick  cloth,  or  of  confining 
their  beds  with  curtains,  is  so  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  nothing  more  need  be  added  on  that  point. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  a few  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  light  may  be  properly  made. 

That  light  exercises  a great  and  beneficial  influence  on 
the  body,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ruddy  fresh-coloured 
complexions  of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  engage 
in  agricultural  occupations,  compared  with  the  dull,  sallow 
countenances  of  miners,  criminals  confined  in  dark  dun- 
geons, and  other  persons  long  secluded  from  the  solar 
beams ; and  the  effect  is  the  same  in  kind  on  those  who 
reside  in  narrow  lofty  streets.  The  complexion  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  blood ; and  it  is  well  known  that 
light  co-operates  with  the  oxygen  to  communicate  to  the 
blood  its  scarlet  hue.* 

The  presence  of  light  seems  to  have  a most  important 
influence  on  vegetables  : thus,  the  leaves  of  plants  exposed 
to  the  solar  rays,  while  they  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere,  give  off  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen.  In 
the  dark,  on  the  contrary,  plants  absorb  oxygen,  and  dis- 
engage carbonic  acid.  These  facts,  of  themselves,  are  suffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  different  effects  of  night  and  day 
air  on  the  human  system.  They  explain  also  why  it  is 


* Vide  the  chapter  on  Light,  containing  an  account  of  expe- 
riments by  Lord  Brougham,  and  remarks  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the 
author’s  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 
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dangerous  to  fill  the  bed-room  with  plants  at  night  — a 
practice  which  has  often  proved  fatal.* 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  muscular  exercise. 

I shall  first  give  a short  account  of  the  constitution  of 
the  bones  and  muscles  — the  instruments  of  motion. 

The  bones  are  compound  in  their  structure.  They  are 
formed  of  an  animal  and  an  earthy  matter.  The  animal 
portion  closely  resembles  cellular  tissue  ; the  earthy  is 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  bones  ; while  the  other  communicates  to  them 
hardness  and  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  proportion  which  these  constituents  of  bones  bear 
to  each  other  varies  greatly.  It  is  not  the  same  in  all  the 
bones  of  the  body,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  same  bone.  In 
early  life  the  animal  portion  predominates,  and  in  infancy 
many  bones  are,  in  fact,  composed  of  cartilage  : in  middle 
age  the  proportion  is  nearly  equal,  and  as  old  age  ad- 
vances, the  animal  matter  becomes  smaller,  and  the  bones 
rigid  and  brittle. 

Bones  are  liable  to  disease,  and  are  sometimes  deprived 
of  nearly  all  the  earthy  particles,  and  thus  lose  the  power 
of  resistance,  and  no  longer  serve  to  support  the  body. 

The  uses  of  bones  are  various  ; but  the  only  one  which 
it  is  needful  for  us  to  notice  is,  that  they  afford  fixed  points 
for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  motion. 

The  muscles  are  those  bundles  of  red  compact  fibres 
with  which  every  body  is  familiar  under  the  name  of flesh. 
Muscles  are  composed  of  bundles  of  various  sizes,  each 
bundle  being  distinct  and  easily  separable  from  the  others 


* Some  excellent  observations  will  be  found  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Flora  Londinensis  and  Botanical  Magazine  of  the 
author’s  late  uncle,  William  Curtis,  who  was  not  only  a cele- 
brated botanist,  but  an  able  physiologist. 
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with  which  it  is  connected.  These  bundles  or  fasciculi  are 
resolvable  into  a vast  number  of  minute  fibres  ; and  the 
microscope  has  revealed  that  the  fibre  is  further  resolv- 
able into  still  more  minute  threads,  to  which  anatomists 
have  given  the  name  of  filaments. 

Muscles  are  more  plentifully  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  than  any  other  substance  of  the  body, 
except  the  organs  of  sense.  Every  filament  is  furnished 
with  the  ultimate  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  nourished  and  developed,  stimulated 
and  governed. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  muscular  tissue  is  con- 
tractility— the  vital  power  of  diminishing  its  length  — 
of  shortening  on  the  application  of  stimuli.  This  is  the 
property  that  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  known 
substance,  and  which  is  the  source  of  its  chief  use  — the 
production  of  motion.  The  muscles  acting  upon  the  bones, 
which  are  connected  by  the  ligaments,  are  the  sources  of 
all  motion  generated  within  the  body. 

Animal  motions  are  divided  into  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary ; to  the  latter  class  belong  those  of  the  heart,  and 
organs  of  nutrition  : the  former  comprises  those  by  which 
locomotion  and  external  actions  are  performed ; with 
which  alone  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  muscles  are  abundantly 
furnished  with  nerves  : one  set  of  nerves  conveys  the 
stimulus  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  and  thus  incites 
them  to  action ; and  another  set  carries  back  to  the  brain 
those  sensations  which  indicate  the  exact  condition  of  the 
muscles.  Nervous  influence  is  indispensable  to  motion  ; 
and  the  power  of  contraction  depends  greatly  upon  the 
strength  of  that  influence ; and  hence  any  derangement 
in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nerves,  immedi- 
ately affects  the  action  of  the  muscles.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  a drunken  man,  whose  movements  are 
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weak  and  irregular,  because  liis  brain  is  disordered.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  a powerful  mental  emotion  sometimes 
restores  the  use  of  limbs  which  have  long  disobeyed  the 
will.  The  gouty  man  who,  on  beholding  an  enraged  bull 
close  behind  him,  sprang  over  a hedge,  and  ran  a mile 
or  two,  was  a striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  muscles.  It  results,  then,  that  the  condition  of 
the  brain  is  an  important  item  in  the  question  of  muscular 
exercise  ; and  this  subject  will  be  fully  considered  in  the 
proper  place. 

This  account,  though  it  omits  many  interesting  and 
important  particulars,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  full  for 
our  purpose  ; which  is  to  shew  the  necessity  for  muscular 
exercise,  and  to  lay  down  the  rules  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

Every  organ  has  allotted  to  it  a distinct  function ; the 
performance  of  which  is  essential  not  only  to  the  general 
health  of  the  body,  but  especially  so  to  the  health  of  the 
organ  by  which  it  is  performed.  Appropriate  exercise  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  every 
organ  ; and  in  proportion  as  any  organ  receives  too  much 
or  too  little  exercise,  or  exercise  unappropriate  or  ill- 
timed,  in  the  same  ratio  will  be  its  departure  from  a 
state  of  health. 

The  degree  in  which  muscles  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
strength,  or  power  of  contraction  : their  strength  depends 
principally  upon  their  size,  and  their  size  is  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  exercise  which  they  receive.  Without 
going  into  the  physiological  proofs  of  these  propositions, 
it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  increased  size  and  power 
of  the  arms  of  a blacksmith,  or  of  the  legs  of  an  habitual 
pedestrian. 

I shall  at  present  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of 
muscular  exercise  in  relation  to  children. 
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That  such  exercise  is  beneficial  to  the  young  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  inferred  from  the  tendency  which  the 
young  of  all  animals  manifest  tow'ards  it.  Infants,  while 
awake,  are  in  a state  of  perpetual  motion  ; and  as  they 
increase  in  strength,  and  their  muscles  become  capable  of 
more  powerful  action,  they  grow  less  and  less  able  to 
endure  constraint,  and  take  delight  in  more  varied  move- 
ments. It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  state  briefly  the 
principal  benefits  which  they  derive  from  well-regulated 
muscular  training. 

The  first  of  these  is  increase  of  size  and  power  in  the 
parts  exercised.  When  an  organ  is  exercised,  the  pro- 
cesses of  waste  and  renovation  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
when  it  is  inactive  ; and  this  result  is  brought  about  by 
the  increased  action  of  the  arteries  and  nerves  by  which 
it  is  supplied. 

But  though  this  is  the  immediate  result  of  muscular 
exercise,  it  is  not  the  only  one  : exercise  conduces  much 
to  the  due  performance  of  several  important  functions, 
and  thus  exerts  a beneficial  influence  over  the  whole 
system. 

Most  arteries  are  deeply  imbedded  among  muscles, 
every  contraction  of  which,  therefore,  by  pressing  upon 
the  arteries,  gently  assists  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
especially  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  accelerates  its  re- 
turn from  the  extremities.  The  value  of  this  assistance 
may  be  estimated  when  we  consider  the  evils  of  languid 
circulation,  to  which  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
especially  females,  are  liable, — such  as  swollen  extremities 
and  varicose  veins,  besides  the  more  extensive  injuries 
which  arise  from  a sluggish  circulation. 

The  quicker  the  circulation,  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
of  blood  which,  in  a given  time,  passes  through  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  organs  of  secretion,  as  the  skin,  the 
liver,  and  the  kidneys  ; and  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the 
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amount  of  exercise  which  these  important  organs  receive  : 
the  consequences  of  which  are,  the  strengthening  of  the 
organs  themselves,  the  more  perfect  purification  of  the 
blood,  and  its  consequent  greater  fitness  to  nourish  and 
develop  the  entire  frame. 

If  to  these  advantages  we  add  the  assistance  which 
muscular  exercise  gives  to  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
digestion,  it  will  be  evident  that  nothing  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  health  and  conduce  to  longevity. 

The  infant’s  first  mode  of  progression  is  crawling ; and 
it  is  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  its  bones  and 
muscles,  and  to  call  them  all  equally  into  action.  The 
bones  are  soft  and  flexible,  the  muscles  are  weak  ; and 
neither  the  bones  nor  the  muscles  are  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body.  Many  persons  inflict  per- 
manent injuries  upon  infants,  by  making  them  stand  upon 
their  feet,  and  walk  upright,  before  their  limbs  are  capa- 
ble of  so  doing  ; the  consequences  of  which  mismanage- 
ment are,  that  the  bones  of  the  legs  bend  beneath  their 
burden,  and  the  muscles  become  shorter  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  both  is  impaired. 
To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  defor- 
mities of  the  lower  extremities. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that  leciding- 
strings,  and  other  devices  of  the  same  kind,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  hurtful.  By  constraining  an  upright  posi- 
tion, they  keep  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  upon  the 
spine  and  legs,  which,  unable  to  sustain  the  load,  deviate 
from  their  natural  form,  and  become  permanently  dis- 
torted. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  of  healthy  exercise  is,  that  it 
be  the  kind  adapted  to  the  condition  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  taken ; and  this  adaptation  is  discoverable  by  the 
voluntary  movements  of  each  individual ; since  exercise, 
disproportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  organs  by  which  it 
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is  performed,  produces  pain,  and  is  therefore  at  once  dis- 
continued. 

That  exercise  may  he  as  beneficial  as  possible,  it 
must  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  One  great  good  of  ex- 
ercise is,  that  it  invigorates  the  respiration  ; the  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  enlarged  during  active  exertion ; and  the 
quantity  of  air  inhaled  is  greater  than  at  othei  times. 
Yet  unless  the  air  inhaled  is  pure,  the  advantages  lesult- 
ing  from  this  circumstance  are  considerably  lessened. 

But  there  are  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  during 
which  it  is  impossible,  or  improper,  to  be  out  in  the 
open  air  ; and  in  such  cases,  children  ought  to  be  turned 
into  a large,  well-ventilated  room,  and  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  such  pastimes  as  they  may  themselves  choose  5 
and  the  more  varied,  noisy,  and  cheerful  these  games  are, 
the  better. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  kinds  of  exercise 
which  are  suitable  for  adults  are  the  best  for  children 
also.  A steady  walk  is  of  little  use  to  those  whose 
spirits  are  exuberant,  and  whose  muscles  are  soft  and 
pliable.  Restraint,  in  these  cases,  is  quite  unnecessary 
and  hurtful.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a child  to 
walk  steadily  along ; it  is  ever  making  excursions  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  various  ob- 
jects that  present  themselves.  This  rambling  propensity 
is  loudly  condemned  by  many  mothers  and  nurses,— a 
proof  either  of  ignorance,  or  of  love  of  ease  ; for  this  is 
the  only  efficient  mode  in  which  children  can  exercise 
their  muscles  and  bones,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a long 
and  healthy  life. 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  fear  of  injury  from  this 
vivacious  activity.  It  is,  of  course,  indispensable  that  the 
places  provided  for  children  should  be  of  such  a nature  as 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents  : in  summer,  a level 
field,  in  the  soft  grass  of  which  they  may  fearlessly  roll 
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their  yet  tender  limbs,  and  in  which  their  yet  undeveloped 
faculties  may  be  delighted  and  called  into  exercise  by  the 
various  objects  of  nature  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
in  winter,  a well-carpeted  room,  unencumbered  with 
furniture  : these,  or  such  as  these,  are  the  appropriate 
places  for  the  young  ; and  these  provided,  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  render  the  unrestrained  gambols  of  children 
perfectly  safe,  save  the  presence  and  control  of  their 
attendants. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  muscles 
has  already  been  slightly  noticed.  A little  observation 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  mind  is 
the  grand  director  of  the  muscular  movements ; and  that 
its  varied  states  manifest  themselves  by  corresponding 
actions.  If  this  harmony  be  destroyed,  but  little  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  muscular  exercise.  The  mind  must 
accompany  and  be  in  unison  with  the  body. 

Children  are  naturally  cheerful  ; and  their  lively 
rapid  movements  accord  well  with  this  mental  state ; both 
being  admirably  calculated  to  promote  their  bodily  and 
mental  well-being.  Let  not  the  careful  mother  restrain 
these  expressions  of  happiness, — which  are  themselves  the 
sources  of  further  happiness. 

Another  characteristic  of  childish  exercise  is  noise — 
screaming  and  bawling  invariably  accompany  it ; and  if 
such  expressions  of  delight  are  prohibited,  the  children 
cannot  proceed  with  their  diversions.  Here,  as  every 
where,  wre  may  discover  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  arrangements  of  nature.  This  noise,  which,  to  the 
adult,  appears  so  useless,  and  which  is  to  him  a source  of 
annoyance,  and  is  therefore  forbidden,  is  produced  by  the 
exertion  of  those  delicate  organs — the  lungs.  By  this 
exercise  they  are  developed  and  strengthened,  and  thus  ren- 
dered capable  of  resisting  the  morbific  influences  to  which 
they  are,  in  our  variable  climate,  peculiarly  exposed. 
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I have  not  attempted  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules 
for  the  exercise  of  children  ; these,  though  necessary 
when  the  subjects  of  discourse  are  adults  persons  fieed 
from  the  dominion  of  instinct,  and  governed  by  consider 
ations  wholly  unknown  to  the  young,  and  which  frequently 
interfere  with  the  preservation  of  health  are  needless  in 
relation  to  childhood.  This  distinction  is  too  often  over- 
looked ; and  because  men  cannot  trust  to  their  instinctive 
feelings  in  regard  to  health,  it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that 
such  is  universally  the  case  with  children  also.  It  is  lor 
gotten,  or  unknown,  that  the  latter,  not  yet  having  the 
superior  endowment  of  reason,  possess  much  ol  that  in- 
stinct for  which  the  lower  animals  are  remarkable  ; and 
that  hence  all  that  is  necessary  is  so  to  control  and 
direct  their  spontaneous  actions  as  to  prevent  them  lead- 
ing to  mischievous  consequences.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  the  principle  on  which  all  that  I have  said  on  the 
muscular  exercise  of  children  depends ; and  I am  con- 
vinced that  attention  to  it  would,  in  every  respect,  greatly 
improve  the  management  of  the  young. 

These  observations  are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to 
the  subject  of  sleep.  Sleep  is  the  repose  of  the  brain  ; and, 
as  every  body  is  aware,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  health.  During  sleep  the  vital  energy,  exhausted  by  the 
previous  excitement  and  action,  is  restored  ; and  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  goes  on  more  rapidly  and  completely 
than  in  the  time  of  active  exertion.  In  infancy  and  child- 
hood, the  brain,  the  source  of  vital  energy,  is  weak  and 
unformed  ; and  the  greatest  demands  are  made  upon 
the  organs  of  nutrition : hence,  at  those  periods  of  life, 
there  is  a greater  need  of,  and  therefore  a greater  dis- 
position to,  sleep,  than  in  those  which  succeed.  The 
proper  quantity  of  sleep  must  be  determined  by  this  dis- 
position; and,  in  general,  it  is  injurious  either  to  increase 
or  diminish  it  by  artificial  means.  It  will  suffice,  on  this 
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point,  to  say,  that  ten  or  eleven  hours  is  considered  to  be 
the  proper  quantity  for  children  under  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  from  seven  to  eight  for  adults. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last,  most  important,  and 
yet  least-understood  subject  in  the  treatment  of  the 
young,  to  which  I proposed  to  direct  attention — viz.  the 
effects  of  education  upon  their  health. 

In  this  place  I shall  state  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
physiologists,  respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  body.  These  results  constitute  the 
principles  from  which  all  the  practical  rules  upon  the 
subject  of  the  mind,  in  relation  to  health,  must  be  derived. 
And  I shall  then  proceed  to  lay  down  such  of  these  rules 
as  immediately  affect  the  young  under  the  age  of  ten 
years. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  phrenology,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  fundamental  proposition 
— “the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind” — a proposition, 
indeed,  which  was  maintained  by  distinguished  men  long 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  phrenology  5 and 
which  has  since  been,  and  now  is,  held  by  philosophers 
who  have  scarcely  any  other  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
mind  in  common  with  phrenologists.  To  prove  this  fact 
it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Locke* * * §  and 
Hartley, f of  Mill  J and  Southwood  Smith  ;§  all  of  whom 
impliedly , and  the  majority  expressly , admit  the  doctrine 
in  question  ; which  I shall,  therefore,  not  here  attempt  to 
prove,  but  assume  to  be  established.  If,  however,  any 
of  my  readers  require  proofs,  they  will  find  the  arguments 


* Essay  on  Understanding,  in  various  passages. 

+ Observations  on  Man — Propositions  1 and  2. 

X Art.  Education,  Encyc.  Britannic. 

§ Philosophy  of  Health,  vol.  i.  chap.  6. 
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in  its  favour  briefly  and  lucidly  stated  in  the  valuable 
little  work  of  Dr.  Brigham,  of  Hartford,  United  States, 
on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Excitement 
upon  Health,  section  1. 

The  following  remarks,  then,  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  whatever  exercises  or  excites  the  mind  affects 
the  condition  of  the  brain,  and,  through  it,  the  general 
health  of  the  body : for  the  manifestation  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  not  the  only  function  of  the  brain  — its  func- 
tions are  varied  and  important ; and  of  such  of  them  as 
bear  upon  our  subject  it  is  necessary  now  to  give  some 
account. 

Nervous  influence  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
performance  of  every  function,  whether  animal  or  or- 
ganic ; and  hence  the  nerves,  the  channels  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  from  the  central  nervous  masses,  are  diffused  as 
extensively  over  the  body  as  the  vessels  which  distribute 
to  every  organ  that  not  less  necessary  fluid,  the  blood  ; 
between  which  and  the  nervous  influence  there  is  this 
further  analogy  — that  they  are  both  variable  in  quantity 
and  quality ; which  variations  materially  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  system. 

It  is  true,  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of 
the  nervous  fluid  — it  is  imperceptible,  and  its  existence 
discoverable  only  by  its  effects.  That,  however,  it  does 
exist,  and  that  its  presence  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  function,  is  nevertheless  conclusively  demonstrated. 
If  the  main  trunk  of  a nerve  be  divided,  and  the  cut  ends 
held  more  than  a certain  distance  apart,  the  organ  which 
it  supplies  becomes  powerless,  and  is  no  longer  affected 
by  its  appropriate  stimuli.  Take,  for  example,  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  which  goes  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  : if  this  nerve  be  severed  in  the  way  men- 
tioned, the  contractions  of  the  stomach  cease,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  stopped  5 as  has  been  proved  by  actual 
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experiments  on  dogs  and  other  animals.*  But  if  the  cut 
ends  of  a nerve  be  left  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
the  flow  of  the  nervous  fluid  goes  on  without  interruption. 
It  appears,  also,  that  if  a nerve  be  tied  tightly,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  it  were  divided. 

These  facts  clearly  prove  that  the  nerves  are  not  the 
sources , but  merely  the  conductors  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  proceeds  from  the  sjDinal  column  and  the  bruin  ; 
with  the  last  of  which,  as  being  far  largest  in  bulk,  and 
as  performing  functions  of  a more  diversified  and  im- 
portant kind  than  the  other,  we  have  principally  here 
to  do. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  actively  exercised,  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  is  occasioned 
to  that  part.  Powerful  action  is  indeed  impossible  without 
a large  supply  of  nervous  influence  ; the  quantity  of  which 
sent  to  those  organs  placed  under  our  immediate  control 
being  determined  by  the  will. 

“ But,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Bichat, 
“it  is  a fundamental  law  of  the  distribution  of  vital 
powers”  (of  which  the  nervous  energy  is  one),  “ that 
when  they  are  increased  in  one  part,  they  are  diminished 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  living  economy ; that  the  sum  is 
never  augmented,  but  that  they  are  necessarily  trans- 
ported from  one  organ  to  another ; and  therefore,  to 
increase  the  powers  of  one  organ,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary they  should  be  diminished  in  the  others.”  For  ex- 
ample, while  an  individual  is  engaged  in  active  muscular 
exercise,  the  blood  and  nervous  fluid  are  withdrawn  from 
the  internal  organs,  and  poured  into  those  of  locomotion  ; 


* This  and  similar  facts  were  demonstrated  some  years  since, 
when  Professor  Majendie  was  in  this  country,  at  the  late  Joshua 
Brooks’  theatre,  where  several  experiments  on  greyhounds  and 
other  living  animals  were  made. 
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and  if,  while  in  this  state,  he  attempts  to  think  intently, 
he  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  do  so : or  if,  imme- 
diately after  his  exertion  is  over,  he  sits  down,  and  eats 
a hearty  meal,  the  stomach  will  not  be  able  to  digest  it 
readily,  because  it  is  destitute  of  its  proper  share  of  blood 
and  nervous  influence.  But  when  the  increased  action  of 
the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  muscles  has  subsided,  and 
the  balance  of  distribution  has  been  restored,  then  the 
stomach  will  be  equal  to  its  duties. 

When  the  mental  faculties  are  much  exercised,  the 
nervous  influence  is  concentrated  in  the  brain,  and  con- 
sequently withdrawn,  to  the  same  extent,  from  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
brain  in  infancy  and  childhood  ; and  wrhat  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  regard  to  mental  cultivation  at  those  periods. 

The  brain  of  a newly-born  infant  wreighs  about  ten 
ounces : it  is  very  soft,  approaching  to  liquidity,  nor  are 
its  parts  distinguishable ; yet  it  is  now  supplied  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  at 
any  aftei'-period : it  increases  rapidly  in  size  and  firmness; 
its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months ; and  thus  the  nervous  system  is  early  developed, 
and  becomes  the  predominant  system  in  youth. 

“ This  great  and  early  development,  though  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  very  much  in- 
creases the  liability  to  disease : it  gives  a tendency  to 
convulsions,  and  to  inflammation,  and  hydrocephalus,  and 
to  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  which  are  most 
common  and  fatal  in  childhood.”  * 

If,  then,  the  infant’s  faculties  are  prematurely  called 
into  exercise ; if  the  parent,  eager  to  impart  early  the 
rudiments  of  scholastic  education,  compels  the  child  to 


* Brigham,  p.  24. 
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spend  its  energies  in  the  acquisition  of  tasks  and  lessons  ; 
or  if  its  feelings  are  exposed  to  powerful  excitement,  the 
injurious  consequences  will  be  twofold  : first,  the  nervous 
energy,  at  this  time  so  necessary  for  the  building  up  and 
perfecting  of  the  body,  is  expended  in  fruitless  intellectual 
exertions ; and  thus  all  the  organs  of  the  body  become 
weak  and  liable  to  fatal  diseases : and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  brain,  by  reason  of  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  it,  occasioned  by  mental  excitement,  enlarges  unna- 
turally 5 and  thus  the  nervous  system,  already  powerful, 
receives  an  accession  of  strength  which  completely  de- 
stroys that  balance  between  the  various  systems  of  which 
the  body  is  composed,  which  is  indispensable  to  health, 
and  even  to  existence. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  evils : it  is  certain  that,  by 
unduly  exercising  any  one  organ,  or  system,  in  childhood, 
and  thus  depriving  all  the  others  of  that  cultivation  which 
they  require,  the  favoured  part  is  too  greatly  developed, 
and  prematurely  decays ; whilst  those  which  are  con- 
demned to  inaction  are  stunted  and  become  feeble,  and 
often  lose  their  vital  powers.  The  truth  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  established  by  reference  to  the  well-known 
fact,  that  those  children  whose  mental  powers  are  too 
early  cultivated  seldom  or  never  possess  healthy  bodies,  or 
arrive  at  maturity.  The  causes  of  this  result  are,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  nervous  energy  on  the  brain,  and  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it,  and  the  con- 
sequent inadequate  supply  of  that  vital  fluid  to  the  other 
organs. 

Of  the  second  class  of  evils,  some  are  immediate  ; 
others  consist  in  creating  predispositions  to  disease,  which 
do  not  at  once  attack  their  victim,  but  suffer  him  to  make 
some  progress  towards  maturity,  and  then  suddenly  cut 
him  off.  To  the  former  belong  rickets,  scrofula,  convul- 
sions, inflammation,  and  dropsy  of  the  brain ; to  the 
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latter,  insanity,  hypochondriasis  in  all  its  various  forms, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  dyspepsia. 

The  proof  that  some  of  these  diseases  result  from  over 
mental  exertion  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  pait  of 
this  book.  At  present  we  will  leave  the  subject,  by  stating 
a few  general  rules  deducible  from  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations. 

The  first  years  of  life  should  be  directed  to  laying  the 
foundations  of  health,  which  are  the  foundations  of  hap- 
piness. Nature  plainly  declares  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  for  devoting  the  mind  to  the  incessant  laboui 
of  scholastic  education ; that  the  laculties  of  the  child 
must  be  permitted  gradually  to  increase  in  strength  by 
means  of  the  exercise  which  the  varied  aspects  of  nature 
and  the  companionship  of  its  equals  in  years  afford.  Let 
the  fond  parent,  who  desires  his  child  to  excel  in  intellec- 
tual attainments,  and  therefore  urges  on  its  feeble  powers 
to  accomplish  tasks  to  which  they  are  unequal,  be  aware 
how  vainly  he  strives.  Suppose  the  object  gained,  of 
what  avail  are  the  most  splendid  acquirements,  if  they 
are  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  health;  without  which  they 
cannot  be  turned  to  good  account,  either  for  his  own 
benefit  or  for  that  of  others?  Besides,  although  it  is 
possible  so  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  child  as  to  make 
him  outstrip,  for  a time,  all  his  juvenile  companions  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  yet  ultimately  the  actual 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  and  the  capacity  of  en- 
larging it,  will  be  smaller  than  if  the  dictates  of  nature 
were  obeyed  ; for  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  thus  worn 
out  long  before  the  period  at  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
they  would  arrive  at  maturity  : they  become  incapable  of 
further  exertion  when  they  should  be  in  their  highest 
vigour.  There  are  few  instances,  indeed,  on  record  of 

O 

precocious  children  who,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  (which 
but  few  of  such  prodigies  have  ever  attained,)  did  not  dis- 
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appoint  the  fond  expectations  of  parents  and  friends ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  every  department  of  science  and  literature  have 
been  remarkable  in  their  childhood  for  dulness  and  inca- 
pacity to  learn.* 

The  parent  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a pre- 
cocious child,  ought,  as  he  desires  his  offspring  to  live  and  to 
be  happy,  by  all  judicious  means  to  discourage  the  child’s 
propensity  to  mental  exertion.  Precocity  is,  in  almost 
every  case,  a symptom  of  disease  — of  disease  which  is 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  every  excitement  of  the 
brain  ; and  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  suffering  the 
mind  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  by  strengthening  the  body 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  following  extract  from  the  work  of  M-  Julien,  on 
education,  will  appropriately  conclude  these  remarks  on 
the  effects  of  education  upon  the  young,  and  also  this 
chapter. 

“The  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  first  ten  years  of  life, 


* Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
himself  says  that  “ he  was  inattentive  to  study,  and  ranked  very 
low  in  the  school,  until  the  age  of  twelve  — Napoleon,  who  is 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  well  in  his  childhood  as  “ hav- 
ing good  health,  and  in  other  respects  being  like  other  boys;” — 
and,  not  to  multiply  examples,  Adam  Clarke,  whose  talent,  when 
at  school,  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the  rolling  of  large  stones, 
his  character  being  that  of  a grievous  dunce ; — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee,  the  present  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  up  to  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  was  a journeyman 
carpenter;  — and  the  present  able  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Faraday,  who  was  brought  up  as  a bookbinder.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  is  to  self-education,  rather 
than  to  that  which  is  communicated  at  school,  that  eminence  in 
the  intellectual  world  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
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is  neither  to  oppress  nor  torment  them ; but,  by  plays, 
exercise  of  the  body,  entire  liberty  wisely  regulated,  and 
good  nourishment,  to  effect  the  salutary  and  progressive 
development  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties 5 and,  by  continual  amusement  and  freedom  from 
chagrin  (which  injures  the  temper  of  children),  they  will 
arrive  at  the  tenth  year  without  suspecting  that  they  have 
been  made  to  learn  any  thing.  They  have  not  distin- 
guished between  study  and  recreation  ; all  they  know 
they  have  learned  freely,  voluntarily,  and  always  in  play. 
The  advantages  obtained  by  this  course  are,  good  health, 
grace,  agility,  gaiety,  and  happiness ; a character  frank 
and  generous ; a memory  properly  exercised ; a sound 
judgment ; and  a cultivated  mind.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YOUTH. 

When  childhood  merges  into  adolescence  — that  is,  when 
the  body  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  development  — 
(which  it  generally  does  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen),  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
treatment  of  the  individual  to  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  his  frame.  An  attentive  reader 
of  the  previous  part  of  this  book  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  how  far  the  management  of  the  child  is  suit- 
able for  the  youth,  and  in  what  respects  it  needs  to  be 
altered.  The  directions  that  I have  laid  down  for  the  due 
regulation  of  cleanliness,  clothing,  temperature,  respi- 
ration, and  sleep,  in  relation  to  infants  and  children,  are 
applicable,  in  their  fullest  extent,  to  those  who  are  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  period  of  life.  But,  in  respect  to 
diet,  muscular  exercise,  and  education,  the  case  is  other- 
wise ; and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  on  these  and 
some  other  subjects,  to  give  special  rules  for  the  proper 
training  of  youth. 

In  this  place  it  is  requisite  that  I should  lay  before  my 
readers  a few  remarks  on  digestion  ; which  I have  not  yet 
entered  upon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  use  of  the 
various  processes  which  have  collectively  received  the 
name  of  digestion,  is,  by  the  assimilation  of  foreign  sub- 
stances to  the  blood,  to  make  up  for  the  waste  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  every  living  being ; and  that  the 
product  of  digestion  is  blood,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
which  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
diet,  and  on  the  integrity  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are,  in  a healthy 
condition  of  the  body,  the  warning  of  nature  that  a sup- 
ply of  aliment  is  requisite  : and,  taking  this  view  of  their 
use,  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  by  which  we  are 
made  to  experience  them  is  strikingly  evident;  for  man, 
immersed  in  the  occupations  of  life,  would  doubtless  often 
fail  to  pay  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  body,  and  thus  cut 
short  his  existence,  were  he  not  by  these  monitors  com- 
pelled to  supply  them.  And  as  the  force  of  these  sensa- 
tions is  naturally  indicative  of  the  exact  amount  of  food 
required,  they  furnish  most  valuable  direction  as  to  diet 
at  every  period  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  agents  employed  in  the 
function  of  digestion  is  the  gastric  (from  yacrr-fip,  the 
stomach)  juice  ; a fluid  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  stomach,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
solvents  known,  dissolving  and  reducing  into  a soft  thick- 
ish  pulp  whatever  is  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food,  but 
exerting  no  power  over  living  or  inorganic  matter. 

From  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the 
American  army,  (who,  with  praiseworthy  assiduity  and 
skill,  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  such  as  rarely 
occurs,  to  investigate  the  mysterious  process  of  nutrition  ; 
having  for  many  months,  at  his  own  expense,  supported 
an  individual  who  had  received  a gun-shot  wound,  by 
which  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  size  of  a man’s 
hand  were  blown  off  the  abdomen,  and  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  perforated,  which  never  wholly  closed  up,  thus 
revealing  to  ocular  inspection  its  functions), — it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  required 
by  the  system ; so  that  if  more  than  this  be  consumed, 
the  supply  of  juice  will  be  insufficient  to  digest  the 
whole.  And  bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about 
hunger,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fact  renders  highly  pro- 
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bable  the  opinion  of  those  physiologists,  who  hold  that 
“ the  sensation  of  hunger  is  an  impression  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
gastric  juice,  in  a manner  perfectly  analogous  to  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  retina.  As  light  is  the  appropriate 
stimulus  to  the  nerve  of  the  organ  of  vision,  so  gastric 
juice  appears  to  be  the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  stomach.”* 

It  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  physio- 
logists, that  the  qualities  of  the  gastric  juice  bear  a close 
relation  to  the  kinds  of  food  habitually  taken.  The 
stomach  of  a herbivorous  animal  is,  at  first,  incapable  of 
digesting  animal  food ; while  that  of  a beast,  or  bird  of 
prey,  is  equally  unable  to  digest  vegetable  matters.  But 
here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  habit  exerts  great  influence ; 
and  if  the  food  be  gradually  changed,  the  properties  of 
the  gastric  juice  will  be  essentially  altered,  and  fitted  to 
act  upon  it.  Delabere  Blaine  states,  that  a horse  lived  for 
some  time  on  animal  food  alone. 

In  man  the  qualities  of  the  gastric  juice  vary  consider- 
ably — the  kind  of  food,  the  state  of  the  health,  the 
season  of  the  year,  modify  its  properties ; and  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  rapid  and  frequent  changes  in  diet  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  sameness  or  uniformity. 

It  is  a great  error  to  suppose  that  a diet  composed  of  a 
single  kind  of  food,  however  nutritious  in  itself,  is  one 
conducive  to  health.  “ Many  observations  and  experi- 
ments shew  that  in  man,  at  least,  a mixture  of  various 
diet  is  not  only  consistent  with  health  and  vigour,  but  is 
highly  conducive  to  both.  This  point  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Stark,  of  Vienna,  who  ultimately  fell  a 
victim  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  researches  ; 
and  who  made  himself  the  subject  of  a highly  curious 


* Animal  Physiology,  p.  30. 
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series  of  experiments  upon  the  relative  effect  of  various 
simple  substances,  when  used  exclusively  as  articles  of 
food  for  a long  space  of  time.  The  result  shewed  that  the 
body  is  invariably  brought  into  a state  of  extreme  debility 
by  sucb  a course  of  diet,  and  that  there  is  not  a single 
article  of  food,  not  even  the  most  nutritious,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  the  vigour  of  the  body,  or  even  of  main- 
taining life  itself,  for  any  considerable  period.  By  select- 
ing, one  after  another,  single  and  simple  articles  of  food, 
and  by  confining  himself  exclusively  to  one,  this  expe- 
rimentalist so  irretrievably  ruined  his  health,  as  to  bring 
on  premature  death.”* 

The  only  other  general  observation  which  I shall  at 
present  make  upon  this  subject  is,  that  a large  supply  of 
nervous  energy  and  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  carrying 
on  of  digestion ; and  hence  the  impropriety  of  taking  food 
immediately  after  active  muscular  exertion,  or  intense 
thought ; and  also  of  engaging  in  either  within  the  first 
hour  after  a meal,  during  which  time  digestion  proceeds 
most  rapidly  and  vigorously ; and  when,  therefore,  it 
needs  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood  and  nervous  influ- 
ence. These  facts  account  for  the  languor  and  disincli- 
nation to  powerful  action  which  most  animals  — men  not 
excepted  — display  after  a heavy  meal.  A gentle  walk, 
or  a cheerful  conversation,  on  the  other  hand,  are  aids  to 
digestion.  But,  at  the  expiration  of  about  an  hour,  most 
persons  may  safely  engage  in  their  usual  employments. 

I shall  now  make  such  applications  of  these  principles 
to  the  diet  of  youth  as  are  needful. 

The  vigorous  appetite  of  the  young  is  a proof  that  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food ; and  the 
digestive  organs  at  this  period  are  so  vigorous,  that  little 
restriction  is  needed  as  to  the  kinds  of  food.  But  food  of 


* Animal  Physiology,  p.  47. 
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a stimulating  nature  ought  still  to  be  given  sparingly, 
as  well  as  nourishment  in  too  concentrated  a form.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  the  bowels,  that  they  per- 
form their  appropriate  functions:  but  if  highly  nourishing 
food,  as  animal  matter,  be  given  too  abundantly,  the 
quantity  of  refuse  is  too  small,  and  constipation,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  bowels,  are  the  results  ; to  prevent 
which,  well-cooked  vegetables  should  form  a large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  young. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  deficiency  of  food 
at  this  time  is  productive  of  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. If  the  youth  be  healthy,  his  appetite  ought 
never  to  be  left  unsatisfied;  and,  although  it  must  be 
done  with  limitation,  animal  food  is  also  necessary.*  As 
for  other  stimulants,  as  wine,  or  fermented  liquors  of  any 
kind,  they  cannot  but  be  hurtful,  and  ought,  on  no  ac- 
count, to  be  allowed.  The  taste  at  this  period  of  life 
naturally  prefers  simple  food;  and,  provided  it  be  sub- 
stantial, and  of  a sufficiently  varied  kind,  the  plainer  the 
better. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
young  persons  at  school  ought  not  to  be  tasked  too  soon 
after  their  meals : they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  by  cheerful  conversation,  or  gentle  pastimes, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  too  often  are,  hurried  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  school-room,  with  scarcely  a minute’s 
relaxation.  “ Laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 


* Boarding-schools,  for  both  sexes,  are  the  places  where  this 
rule  is  most  disregarded.  In  the  schools  of  France,  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  young  consists  of  broths,  in  which  there  is  hut 
little  nourishment.  “ A dog  was  fed  on  the  richest  broth,  yet 
could  not  be  kept  alive  ; while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  (and  water),  throve  very  well.” — Sinclair’s  Code 
of  Health. 
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digestion  with  which  I am  acquainted  ; and  the  custom 
prevalent  among  our  forefathers,  of  exciting  it  at  table 
by  jesters  and  buffoons  was  founded  on  true  medical 
principles.  In  a word,  endeavour  to  have  cheerful  and 
merry  companions  at  your  meals:  what  nourishment  one 
receives  amidst  mirth  and  jollity  whll  certainty  produce 
good  and  light  blood.”* 

Any  directions  that  I may  deem  necessary  respecting 
the  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  this 
work  which  relates  to  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  child- 
hood and  youth  a healthy  appetite  is  the  best  of  all  guides, 
and  no  other  is  required.  But  there  is  one  rule,  which 
ought  to  be  universally  observed  — never  continue  to  eat 
until  the  appetite  is  cloyed ; rise  from  the  repast  even 
while  a further  supply  of  food  would  be  grateful : in  this 
case  the  stomach  is  not  overloaded,  and  the  work  of 
digestion  proceeds  rapidly  and  well ; but  if  this  caution 
be  neglected,  a portion  of  the  food  will  remain  undigested 
for  a long  time,  and  give  rise  to  many  evils ; and  the 
reason  of  this  is  shewn  by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  be  the  defi- 
ciency of  gastric  juice  ; the  quantity  of  which  secreted,  at 
any  one  time,  is  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  system. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  word  healthy,  as  applied  to 
appetite  for  food,  means  that  state  of  the  appetite  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  body  ; and  it  is 
therefore  a relative,  not  an  absolute  term.  The  appetite 
of  a person  in  a fever  is  naturally  small:  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  an  unhealthy  appetite ; because  it 
would  represent  the  state  of  the  body  to  be  different  from 
what  it  realty  is.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a person  in 
good  health,  and  taking  much  muscular  exercise,  should 
have  but  little  appetite  for  food,  his  appetite  would  be 
unhealthy. 


* Hufeland,  “ Art  of  Prolonging  Life.” 
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The  practical  application  of  this  statement  is,  that  the 
appetite  may  be  trained,  and,  by  improper  diet,  be  so 
peryerted,  as  to  be  no  longer  a trustworthy  index  to  the 
bodily  condition.  The  means  by  which  this  result  is 
brought  about  is  most  frequently  excess  of  food.  By 
habitually  eating  or  drinking  more  than  is  needful,  many 
persons  acquire  an  appetite  wholly  unnatural,  and  thus 
turn  that  which  was  intended  to  guide  them  to  health  into 
a deceitful  and  destructive  enemy.  The  evil  consequences 
of  too  much  food  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  proper  place. 

Muscular  exercise  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  period  of  life  ; 
and  having  already  shewn  the  advantages  of  it,  I shall 
in  this  place  merely  mention  some  of  those  kinds  of  ex- 
ercise which  are  best  adapted  for  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  ; and  give  such  rules  as  ought  to  be  attended  to,  in 
order  to  make  them  as  useful  as  possible. 

AVhatever  description  of  exercise  is  taken,  it  is  always 
best  in  the  open  air,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  permits  ; 
and  those  active  out-door  games,  in  which  many  persons 
join  together,  and  which  are  attended  with  shouting  and 
laughing,  calling  into  action  a spirit  of  interest  and  emu- 
lation, and  thus  making  the  mind  accompany  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  are  far  more  conducive  to  health  than 
a solitary  silent  walk.  Of  this  kind  are  many  of  those 
sports  in  which  those  who  are  engaged  divide  themselves 
into  two  parties — the  one  pursuing  and  endeavouring  to 
overtake  the  other,  and,  in  their  turn,  becoming  the  pur- 
sued party, — cricket,  tennis,  prisoners’  bars,  dancing,  when 
performed  in  the  daytime,  and  either  in  the  open  air  or 
in  large  airy  rooms — for  as  it  is  usually  practised,  during 
the  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Somnus,  and  in  rooms  the  air  of  which  is  utterly  unfit 
for  respiration,  it  is  a most  destructive  amusement.  If 
to  these  we  add  gentle  gymnastic  exercises  of  various 
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kinds,  skipping,  shuttlecock  and  battledore,  ball,  &c.  &c., 
we  shall  have  a list  of  exercises  which,  if  properly  in- 
dulged in,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  develop  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  give  grace,  vigour,  and  strength, 
to  the  entire  frame. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  boys,  after  playing  at 
cricket,  or  other  active  games,  to  sit  down  on  the  grass 
while  yet  profusely  perspiring ; in  consequence  of  which, 
they  often  contract  very  severe  colds,  which  lay  the 
foundation  for  much  mischief — one  of  the  forms  of  which 
is  deafness.  Girls  should  be  cautioned  against  going  to  a 
window,  or  into  any  draft  of  cold  air,  immediately  after 
dancing ; which  imprudence  produces  evils  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  above  mentioned.  And  as  I am  on  this 
subject,  I may  mention  another  fertile  source  of  disease 
among  young  females — viz.,  the  folly  of  wearing  thin  shoes 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  especial  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  protect  the  extremities  from  cold  and  damp. 

To  make  these  exercises  beneficial,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  following  rules 

Never  continue  any  exertion  after  \t  fatigues.  There 
is  a point  beyond  which  exercise,  instead  of  invigorating, 
weakens  : and  this  point  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
feeling  of  fatigue  which  denotes  it. 

Never  indulge  in  violent  exercises,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. The  consequence  of  neglecting  this  rule  is  profuse 
perspiration,  followed  by  loss  of  animal  heat,  and  a feeling 
of  chilliness  at  the  extremities,  — a symptom  never  to  be 
disregarded.  Moderate  exercise,  which  gently  stimulates 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  creates  an  agreeable  warmth, 
and  enlivens  the  mind,  promotes  digestion,  respiration, 
and  nutrition ; and  thus  strengthens  both  the  bodily  and 
intellectual  powers. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson,  speaking  of  violent  exertion,  truly  says, 
“It  did  great  harm,  even  when  nations  were  more  in  a 
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state  of  nature  than  they  are  now.  Galen,  in  his  dis- 
course on  Thrasybulus,  inveighs  against  the  athletic  prac- 
tices of  the  gymnasium.  A smart  walk  of  a mile  is  to  a 
valetudinarian,  what  a furious  wrestle  would  be  to  an 
athletic.  If  we  trace  those  dreadful  aneurismal  affections 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  early  life,  we  shall  find  their 
origins  in  violent  exercise,  or  sudden  over-exertion,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.” 

Young  persons  should  remember  that  they  are  still 
growing  ; that  their  organs  are  in  a state  of  progression, 
not  yet  having  attained  their  full  development,  and  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  expected  to  perform  those  exercises 
which  are  proper  and  beneficial  for  the  adult.  A single 
day  of  excessive  exertion  has  been  known  to  stop  the 
growth  of  young  persons,  and  induce  permanent  weak- 
ness and  ill  health. 

For  youth  of  both  sexes,  cold  bathing  in  summer, 
and  tepid  in  winter,  are  highly  useful,  and  ought  to 
be  frequently  indulged  in ; but  great  care  is  to  be 
observed  that  bathing  in  rivers  be  not  commenced 
too  early  in  summer,  before  the  water  has  acquired  a 
proper  degree  of  temperature ; and,  at  all  times,  that 
there  be  not  too  great  a difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  that  of  the  water.  To  expose 
the  body  to  great  and  sudden  varieties  of  temperature 
is  always  dangerous. 

Swimming  is  an  exercise  which  calls  into  active  ex- 
ertion all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  one 
tending  much  to  strengthen  the  frame;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  : the  slightest  sen- 
sation of  weariness  should  be  the  signal  for  leaving  the 
liquid  element,  and  retreating  to  terra  firma.  To  remain 
in  the  water  after  this  monition,  is  not  only  to  throwaway 
all  the  benefits  of  the  previous  exercise,  but  to  induce  an 
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exhaustion  of  strength  so  great,  as  sometimes  to  prove 
fatal. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the  facilities  that  are 
daily  springing  up  for  enabling  even  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  bath,  an 
enjoyment  which  has  hitherto,  in  our  country,  been  re- 
garded as  a luxury  attainable  only  by  the  affluent,  but 
which  is  in  reality  a necessary  of  healthful  existence,  and 
which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  the  community.  The  baths  in  the  City  Road, 
at  Lambeth,  at  Brighton,  and  at  Gravesend,  deseive 
particular  mention,  both  from  their  magnitude,  and 
the  low  rate  at  which  they  are  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  establishments,  on 
the  same  plan,  will  shortly  be  set  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  all  over  the  country.  Few  things 
would  do  more  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  health  and 
enjoyment. 

In  a previous  part  of  this  book  I have  alluded  to  the 
truly  absurd  and  pernicious  practice— by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  softer  sex  — of  encasing  the  body  in  garments 
which  shackle  every  movement  of  the  muscles,  diminish 
the  capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
thus  effectually  stop  the  development  of  the  frame,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  ready  reception  of  many  fatal  forms  of 
disease.  These  evils  have  been  so  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, and  so  strongly  denounced,  by  men  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  that  it  is  surprising 
and  lamentable  that  any  necessity  should  exist  for  me 
also  to  raise  my  voice  against  it.  Let  those  who  care  not 
for  health  and  life — who  willingly  sacrifice  them  both  at 
the  shrine  of  false  taste  and  fashion — persist,  if  they  will, 
in  this  destructive  custom  ; but  let  those,  at  least,  who 
entertain  juster  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  hap- 
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piness  and  fashion,  boldly  abandon  a practice  which  is 
opposed  by  all  who  are  best  fitted  to  understand  its  con- 
sequences. 

The  statement  above  made,  that  in  youth  the  frame 
is  not  completely  developed,  applies  not  merely  to  the 
muscles,  but  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  to  the  brain, 
the  organ  of  the  mind  : and  hence  the  cautions  laid  down 
for  the  regulation  of  muscular  exercise  are  not  to  be  ne- 
glected in  that  training  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  edu- 
cation. 

The  period  of  youth  is  that  which  is  generally  devoted 
to,  and  which  is  indeed  best  adapted  for,  scholastic  edu- 
cation : and  what  I have  here  to  do,  is  not  to  interfere  with 
this  arrangement,  nor  with  established  modes  of  tuition — 
my  province  is  to  point  out  the  effects  of  education,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  generally  carried  on, 
upon  the  health. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  the  mental  faculties  ought  not 
to  be  severely  tasked.  The  time  spent  in  most  schools  is 
far  too  long  ; and,  taking  into  account  the  hours  employed 
in  preparing  lessons  after  or  before  the  attendance  at 
school,  but  little  time  is  left  for  any  thing  else  but  sleep. 
This  should  not  be : much  nervous  influence  is  still  needed 
to  superintend  and  control  the  vital  processes  incessantly 
going  on  in  the  daily  enlarging  frame.  Muscular  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  pure 
blood  ; without  which  the  development  of  the  body  can- 
not proceed  for  an  hour.  But  at  school,  for  the  most 
part,  the  acquisition  of  tasks  and  lessons  demands  un- 
ceasing labour  of  the  brain  ; and  thus  the  nervous  energy, 
instead  of  being  equally  distributed  to  every  organ  and 
tissue,  is  concentrated  in  the  brain.  The  time  that  should 
be  passed  amid  the  fields  in  pleasant  pastimes,  or  in  the 
prosecution  of  botanical  or  geological  researches,  is  spent 
in  confined  rooms,  among  books,  which,  by  incessant 
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perusal  and  repetition,  fill  the  minds  of  their  unhappy 
readers  with  disgust  for  literature  of  every  kind,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be,  their  guides  to 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 

For  the  sake  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  this  evil 
system  should  be  changed  for  one  more  consonant  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  training  of  the  body  to  perfection 
is  not  incompatible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  coin- 
cident with  the  highest  mental  cultivation.  For  let  it  not 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  I undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  education,  or  desire  to  deter  any  one  from  bestow- 
ing upon  himself,  or  upon  his  children,  the  best  education 
lie  can  obtain.  But  what  proof  have  we  that  the  system, 
which  is  so  destructive  to  the  body,  is  beneficial  to  the 
mind  ? On  the  contrary,  might  we  not  infer,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  actual  results,  and  merely  from  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  body,  that  such  a 
system  would  be  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  body  ? And  does  not  observation  prove  that  this 
a priori  inference  is  completely  borne  out  by  facts  — 
that  in  this  case  at  least  the  physical  and  moral  laws, 
though  perfectly  distinct  and  independent,  are  yet  closely 
connected,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  infringe  one 
set  of  laws,  without,  in  some  respects,  departing  from  the 
other  ? * 

But  if  mental  exercise  be  conducted  in  subservience  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  it  contributes  largely  to  health  and 
longevity  : the  way  in  which  it  does  so  must  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  those  who  have  read  this  book.  The 
proof  that  it  does  so  is  contained  in  the  long  lists  of  per- 


* Vide  Dr.  Caldwell’s  work  on  physical  education,  for  some 
observations  on  subjects  connected  with  boarding-schools,  to 
which  too  little  attention  is  paid,  hut  which  are  of  considerable 
importance. 
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sons  who,  distinguished  by  intellectual  activity,  have 
attained  old  age : “Of  152  savans,  taken  at  hazard,  one 
half  from  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  other 
from  that  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  sum 
of  years  lived  among  them  was  10,511,  or  above  sixty- 
nine  years  to  each  man.”  * 

I shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  subject  by  a 
few  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  practice  of  sending  young  persons  to  the  Continent 
to  be  educated  is  one  which  has  frequently  entailed  upon 
them  the  loss  of  health  and  happiness ; and  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  accomplishments  appears  to  be  but  a poor  re- 
compense for  such  evils  : especially  as  the  numerous  excel- 
lent educational  establishments  of  our  own  country,  by 
employing  able  foreigners  as  teachers,  afford  all  the  faci- 
lities which  can  be  enjoyed  for  that  purpose  abroad. 

Pupils  at  boarding-schools  are  often  compelled  to 
attend  church  or  chapel  three  times  on  the  Sunday ; and 
instead  of  obtaining  a little  relaxation  on  that  day  of  rest, 
are,  if  possible,  more  closely  confined  then  than  at  any 
other  time.  Two  attendances  are  quite  sufficient ; and  a 
stroll  into  the  country  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
will  do  them  more  good,  both  bodily  and  spiritually,  than 
a listless  listening  to  words,  which,  by  a constant  repe- 
tition, exert  no  influence  upon  their  minds. 

The  habit  of  early  rising  is  one  which  conduces  much 
to  health,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by  all  proper 
means,  among  the  denizens  of  schools,  and  the  young 
generally.  It  tends  to  produce  that  cheerful,  buoyant 
state  of  mind  which  exerts  so  beneficial  an  influence  over 
the  bodily  condition,  that  whatever  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote it  deserves  to  be  practised  and  enforced. 


* Brigham  on  Mental  Excitement,  p.  64. 
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The  good  effects  of  early  rising,  and  attention  to  punc- 
tuality and  regular  habits,  have  been  well  exemplified  in 
our  present  Royal  Family.  Many  of  my  readers  can  re- 
collect frequently  seeing  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  with  the  whole  of  their  fine  and  well- 
regulated  family,  walking  on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor ; and 
I myself  remember  being  there  on  a birth-day  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  it  was  remarked  that  no  one  family 
in  Europe  possessed  such  high  health  and  so  extraordi- 
narily fine  an  appearance.  His  present  Majesty,  then 
Duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  naval  uniform,  could  not  fail  to 
be  noticed : he  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  then  enter- 
tained of  him;  and  from  his  Majesty’s  early  training,  and 
the  excellent  example  set  him,  he  bids  fair,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  and  attention  to  his  health,  to  exceed  in  length 
of  life  any  of  the  previous  kings  of  England,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  reign  for  a long  period  of  years  in  the  hearts  of 
his  loyal  and  loving  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MATURITY. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  period  of  manhood. 

I shall  first  consider  the  subjects  of  diet,  exercise,  and 
mental  excitement,  in  their  particular  relations  to  this 
period  of  life  ; and  then  such  additional  circumstances  as 
belong  peculiarly  to  it. 

To  give  any  precise  rules  on  the  subject  of  the  diet  of 
persons  of  mature  age,  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  if  it 
be  not  even  impossible.  Every  variety  of  constitution,  of 
age,  of  sex,  of  health,  requires  a distinct  course  of  diet ; in 
particular  cases,  therefore,  it  must  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual’s own  judgment,  to  determine  what  diet  agrees 
with  him  best.  But  there  are,  notwithstanding,  certain 
general  principles,  the  exposition  of  which  may  be  useful 
in  enabling  persons,  with  proper  care,  to  regulate  their 
diet  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  stated  ; and  these  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to 
enumerate  here. 

Avoid  excess  of  food.  (Vide  p.  46.) 

Violent  exertion  immediately  before  or  after  meals 
ought  to  be  abstained  from. 

Neglect  of  the  former  of  these  rules  is,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  writers  on  physiology,  declared  to  be  the 
main  source  of  all  the  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  kind  of  food  is  generally  thought  to  be 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  quantity.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie, in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
says,  “ In  the  regulation  of  diet,  much,  certainly,  is  to  be 
done  in  dyspeptic  cases  by  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
articles  that  are  taken  : but  I am  satisfied  that  much  more 
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depends  upon  the  quantity  ; and  I am  even  disposed  to  say, 
that  the  dyspeptic  might  be  almost  independent  of  any 
attention  to  the  quality  of  his  diet,  if  he  rigidly  observed 
the  necessary  restrictions  in  regard  to  quantity.” 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excess  here  cautioned 
against  has  no  reference  to,  nor  can  be  measured  by,  any 
absolute  quantity.  That  which  would  be  an  excessive 
amount  of  food  if  taken  by  one  person,  might  be  no  more, 
or  even  less  than  sufficient  for  another  person,  or  for  the 
same  person  under  different  circumstances.  The  proper 
quantity  of  food  is  that  quantity  which  the  body  actu- 
ally needs,  and  is  therefore  so  far  from  being  a fixed  quan- 
tity, that  it  varies  with  every  individual,  and  with  the  same 
individual  in  every  variety  of  circumstance.  It  is  well  that 
men  are  not  left  in  this  matter  to  the  guidance  of  their 
reason  — the  appetite,  when  not  perverted  by  bad  treat- 
ment, is,  as  I have  already  shewn,  a guide  on  which  we 
may  implicitly  rely,  representing  and  forcing  upon  our 
attention  the  real  condition  of  the  body. 

Although  the  quantity  of  food  is  thus  shewn  to  be  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with  it,  yet  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  undoubtedly  true  that  substances  differ  widely 
in  their  digestibility  and  nutritive  qualities ; on  account  of 
which  differences  some  kinds  of  food  are  to  be  preferred  to 
others,  and  some  to  be  wholly  abstained  from,  by  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  in  any  way  impaired.  For 
particular  information  as  to  the  relative  good  qualities  of 
the  articles  most  commonly  used  for  food  in  this  country, 
I must  refer  my  readers  to  works  on  the  subject  of  diete- 
tics, one  of  the  best  of  which  is  Dr.  Combe’s,  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  general  statement  relative 
to  this  point. 

“Vegetables,  generally  speaking,  are  slower  of  digestion 
than  animal  and  farinaceous  aliments,  and  consequently, 
when  digestion  is  feeble,  are  liable  to  remain  in  the 
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stomach  till  acetous  fermentation  takes  place,  and  gives 
rise  to  acidity  and  flatulence.  Fat  and  oily  meats  are 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament,  and  hence  both  form  un- 
suitable articles  of  diet  for  dyspeptics.  Soups  and  liquid 
food  are  also  objectionable,  both  because  they  are  ill 
adapted  for  being  properly  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice 
and  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  because 
they  afford  insufficient  nourishment.  From  the  former 
cause  they  frequently  impair  the  digestive  functions,  and 
from  the  latter  they  induce  diseases  of  debility,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  subdue.  Daily  experience  furnishes  examples 
of  stomachic  disorder  from  constantly  eating  soups,  espe- 
cially as  a preliminary  to  an  otherwise  substantial  dinner  ; 
and  the  fatal  epidemic  which  prevailed  a few  years  ago 
in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary,  was  distinctly  ascertained 
to  have  been  partly  caused  by  an  insufficient  and  too  liquid 
diet. 

“ When,  from  the  state  of  the  health,  or  other  causes, 
chicken-tea,  beef-tea,  veal-broth,  or  other  kinds  of  soups, 
require  to  be  given,  their  digestibility  will  generally  be 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  bread,  barley,  or  rice,  to  give 
them  consistency,  and  by  taking  little  or  no  other  food 
along  with  them.  Even  vegetables,  when  taken  alone,  are 
sometimes  digested  without  difficulty,  where,  if  mixed 
with  other  substances,  they  disorder  the  stomach. 

“ Pastry,  rich  cakes,  puddings,  and  other  articles  con- 
taining much  fatty  or  oily  matter  in  their  composition,  are 
perhaps  the  most  generally  indigestible  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
and  consequently  ought  never  to  be  eaten  when  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  is  impaired. 

“ Plain  well-cooked  animal  food,  not  too  recently 
killed,  and  eaten  in  moderate  quantity,  with  bread,  rice,  or 
potatoes,  forms  one  of  the  most  easily  digested  meals  which 
can  be  devised  for  a weak  stomach.  Venison,  and  most 
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kinds  of  game,  when  not  too  high,  are  very  suitable  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

“ In  some  states  of  the  system,  where  the  condition  is 
irritable,  and  the  mode  of  life  not  sufficiently  active,  red, 
highly  animalised  meat  proves  too  stimulating,  although 
easy  of  digestion.  The  same  thing  happens  during  re- 
covery from  illness : and  hence  fish,  chicken,  and  other 
white  meats,  which  excite  less  and  are  digested  more 
slowly,  are  often  allowable  where  beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c., 
cannot  be  taken  with  impunity.” 

As  a general  rule,  the  plainer  the  food  the  better : con- 
diments serve  only  to  stimulate  and  to  prolong  the  appe- 
tite after  the  wants  of  the  body  have  been  supplied  ; and 
they  are  thus  the  causes  of  indigestion  and  other  maladies. 

The  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  in  this  country 
is  too  great : it  is  commonly  thought  that  without  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  be  strong  or  healthy. 
Some  animal  food  is,  in  our  northern  climate,  undoubtedly 
necessary ; but  that  its  importance  is  too  highly  rated, 
will  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  Irish  peasants 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  potatoes — the  East  Indians 
upon  rice  — the  Italian  makes  his  dinner  of  a piece  of 
bread,  wine,  and  a few  figs  — and  that  the  French  con- 
sume far  less  butcher-meat  than  our  countrymen  do,  and 
are,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  a weak  puny  race.  A 
substantial  meal  once  a-day  is,  in  general,  enough  of  ani- 
mal food. 

What  is  the  proper  number  of  meals  a-day?  and  what 
are  the  best  times  for  them  ? are  questions  that  have  often 
been  discussed. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
time  of  eating,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  food,  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  appetite  indicating  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  nature  has  given  to  man  considerable  power  of 
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training  even  those  organs  whose  functions  are  organic ; 
and  there  is  in  his  constitution  a tendency  to  periodicity, 
which  makes  it  both  easy  and  advantageous  to  adopt  fixed 
times  for  supplying  his  wants. 

The  arrangements  that  have  been  made  amongst  the 
various  classes  of  society,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  sanc- 
tioned by  habit  and  custom,  and  are  perhaps  as  good  as 
any  others  that  could  be  adopted. 

As  a general  rule,  an  interval  of  from  five  to  six  hours 
should  elapse  between  the  meals ; but  this  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  depend  upon  the 
appetite.  Persons  engaged  in  business  frequently  do 
themselves  much  mischief  by  disregarding  its  monitions 
amidst  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  trade  : after  a time, 
it  is  true,  the  appetite  subsides,  but  the  necessity  for  food 
is  not  thereby  removed. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a merchant  to  breakfast  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ride  several  miles  to  town, 
and  return  to  dine  in  the  evening  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock,  without  having,  during  all  that  time,  ate  any 
thing.  This  long  fasting  is  injurious ; and  the  subsequent 
full  meal  still  more  so.  In  such  cases  a luncheon  ought 
certainly  to  be  taken.* 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  liquid  food. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  continually  diminishing  by 
means  of  secretion  and  exhalation  ; these  the  health  of  the 
frame  renders  it  needful  to  replace : and  this  necessity  is 
indicated  by  the  sensation  of  thirst ; a sensation  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  hunger,  and  to  which,  therefore,  most 
of  the  rules  and  observations  already  made  in  reference  to 
the  latter  are  applicable. 


* A biscuit  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day  will  preserve 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  which  is  debilitated  by  long  fasting.  In- 
action injures  it,  as  well  as  every  other  organ. 
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A few  remarks  on  the  use  of  liquids  at  meals,  and  on 
the  various  kinds  consumed  in  this  country,  will  comprise 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 

The  general  practice  of  civilised  men  clearly  shews, 
that  the  first  meal  should  be  of  a liquid  kind.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  great  expenditure  of  fluids  during  the  night, 
which  is  manifested  by  the  sensation  of  thirst  commonly 
experienced  in  the  morning. 

It  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  a large  quantity  of 
liquid  should  be  taken  at  dinner  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
likely  to  delay  the  digestion  of  the  meal ; and,  if  habitu- 
ally indulged  in,  permanently  weaken  the  stomach. 

The  best  time  for  taking  drink  is  about  three  or  four 
hours  after  a solid  meal ; and  the  usual  time  for  drinking 
tea  in  this  country  corroborates  this  view  of  the  matter. 

Water,  the  fluid  which  nature  has  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided, is  that  best  fitted  for  man  to  drink  : it  is  suitable  for 
every  variety  of  constitution,  and  is  more  effectual  than 
almost  any  other  liquid  in  allaying  thirst ; thereby  shew- 
ing that  it  is  the  beverage  designed  to  supply  the  loss  of 
fluid  to  which  we  are  perpetualty  subject. 

There  are  many  simple  compounds  in  which  water  is 
the  chief  ingredient,  such  as  ginger-beer,  lemonade,  toast 
and  water,  soda-water,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  &c. 
All  these  are,  for  common  consumption,  far  preferable 
to  fermented  liquors  ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  superseded  these  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  in  particular, 
into  general  use,  has  done  much  towards  effecting  this 
change  ; and  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  against  these  exotics,  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  beneficial  qualities  is  furnished 
by  the  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  them  imported 
into  this  country.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
are  stimulants ; and  that  if  taken  too  strong,  or  in  too 
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great  quantity,  they  give  rise  to  nervous  complaints  ; and 
that  the  latter  especially,  although  for  the  time  an  aid  to 
digestion,  does  yet,  like  all  other  stimulants,  if  too  freely 
indulged  in,  weaken  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and 
derange  its  functions.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  diluents  of  any  kind  in  large  quantities  relax 
the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  impair  its  efficiency. 

As  to  fermented  liquors,  it  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  physiologists,  that  to  a person  in  a state  of 
health  they  are  decidedly  injurious  ; their  effect  is  directly 
upon  the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation,  which  they 
stimulate  and  quicken.  Now,  in  a state  of  health  the 
nervous  system  is  duly  balanced,  neither  too  active  nor 
depressed  ; and  the  circulation  is  of  the  kind  best  adapted 
for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  waste  and  nutrition. 
Whatever,  then,  tends,  in  however  slight  a degree,  to  dis- 
turb this  condition  of  the  system,  is,  pro  tanto,  a cause  of 
disease : not  the  less  a cause  of  disease  because  its  effects 
may  for  a time  be  imperceptible,  or  because  it  may  tem- 
porarily enliven  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasing  emo- 
tions. But  fermented  liquors  (well  are  they  denominated 
intoxicating,  or  poisoning ; to£ik6v,  poison ) are  hurtful, 
not  merely  by  deranging  function  — they  inflict  terrible 
organic  injuries,  which,  if  the  bad  habits  be  persisted  in, 
become  permanent.  The  following  extract  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Beaumont,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  is  so 
full  of  instruction,  that  I make  no  apology  for  its  length. 
The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  his  observations  and 
experiments,  a healthy,  and,  in  general,  a sober  man,  had 
been  drinking  copiously  of  ardent  spirits  for  several  days  : 
when  Dr.  Beaumont  examined  his  stomach,  “ its  mucous 
membrane  was  covered  with  inflammatory  and  ulcerous 
patches,  the  secretions  were  vitiated,  and  the  gastric  juice 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  of  an  unnatural  viscidity  ; and 
yet  St.  Martin  described  himself  as  perfectly  well,  and 
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complained  of  nothing.  Two  days  subsequent  to  this,  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  unusually  morbid,  the 
inflammatory  appearance  more  extensive,  the  spots  more 
livid  than  usual ; from  the  surface  of  some  of  them  exuded 
small  drops  of  grumous  blood  ; the  ulcerous  patches  were 
larger  and  more  numerous  5 the  mucous  covering  thickei 
than  common,  and  the  gastric  secretions  much  more 
vitiated.  The  gastric  fluids  extracted  were  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  thick,  ropy  mucous,  and  a considerable 
muco-purulent  discharge,  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  re- 
sembling the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of 
dysentery.  Notwithstanding  this  diseased  appearance  of 
the  stomach,  no  very  essential  aberration  of  its  functions 
was  manifested.  St.  Martin  complained  of  no  symptoms 
indicating  any  general  derangement  of  the  system,  except 
an  uneasy  sensation  and  a tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  some  vertigo,  with  dimness  and  yellowness 
of  vision  on  stooping  down  and  rising  up  again  ; pulse 
uniform  and  regular,  appetite  good  ; rests  quietly,  and 
sleeps  as  usual.” 

This  account  presents  us  with  a description  of  the 
noxious  effects  of  ardent  spirits,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  imagined  ; and  which,  but  for  the  fortunate  chance 
which  enabled  a philosophic  eye  to  explore  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  stomach,  we  might  perhaps  never  have 
possessed.  One  circumstance  deserves  particular  com- 
ment : it  shews  that  the  defence  commonly  set  up  by  those 
who  are  addicted  to  fermented  liquors,  that  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  what  they  drink,  is  worthless  : inasmuch  as 
St.  Martin  “ complained  of  nothing,”  “ had  a good  appe- 
tite,” “ and  slept  as  usual,”  at  the  very  time  that  his 
stomach  was  in  a state  of  active  inflammation  1 

But  his  strength  of  constitution  carried  him  through  a 
trial,  from  which  a less  robust  frame  would  receive  far 
greater  injury.  It  appears,  from  this  account,  that  the 
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quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  diminished : one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  would,  in  most  cases,  be  loss  of 
appetite ; and  this  is  actually  one  of  the  evils  most  com- 
monly experienced  by  the  intemperate ; although  St. 
Martin  appears,  in  this  instance,  to  have  escaped  it. 

But  it  may  be  said,  your  statements  may  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  evils  of  indulging  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits  ; but 
the  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the  use  : and  many  per- 
sons will  be  ready,  on  their  personal  experience,  to  testify 
the  good  qualities  of  various  favourite  liqueurs  and  com- 
pounds. To  all  of  which  I answer,  that  no  one  talks  of 
moderation  in  the  use  of  poison,  nor  concludes  that 
because  it  is  possible  to  swallow  it  in  a diluted  shape,  and 
yet  continue  alive,  it  is  therefore  beneficial.  The  question 
is,  whether  spirits  do  not  impart  a morbid  excitement  to 
the  system?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ; and  what  is  this  but  to  admit  them  to  be  hurtful  ? 

But  substances,  poisonous  in  themselves,  may  often  be 
exceedingly  useful  as  medicines,  in  preserving  health  and 
life ; and  such  is  the  case  with  fermented  liquors.  There 
are  some  conditions  of  the  body,  in  which  the  circulation 
is  sluggish,  and  the  nervous  system  weak  and  depressed  : 
here,  then,  is  the  occasion  when  such  liquors  may  be  use- 
fully and  appropriately  prescribed.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  such  cases ; and  it  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to 
denounce  their  use  absolutely  and  universally.  But  as 
no  one  takes  medicine  but  by  the  advice  and  direction  of 
his  medical  attendant,  so  let  it  be  with  fermented  liquors. 

In  this  work  I am,  of  course,  confined  to  the  subject  of 
health,  and  cannot  enter  upon  the  moral  evils  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  ardent  or  intoxicating  beverages.  But 
supposing  it  produced  no  other  than  physical  ills,  the 
magnitude  of  these  would  render  any  attempt  to  extirpate 
them  worthy  of  our  sincerest  admiration  and  support. 
Such  an  attempt  is  the  institution  of  Temperance  Societies ; 
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an  attempt  which  has  already  been  extensively  successful 
in  the  land  where  it  was  commenced,  and  which  is  taking 
root  in  our  own  country.*  The  good  effected  by  Temper- 
ance Societies  must  not  be  reckoned  merely  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  pledged  members ; this,  it  is  probable,  is  but 

* In  the  lately  published  work  on  America,  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Grund, 
remarkable  for  its  statistical  precision  and  accuracy,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1833  the  American  Temperance  Society  contained 
2,000,000  members.  And  that  in  1831,  when  the  number  was 
far  less,  1,500  distilleries  had  been  stopped  ; 4,000  merchants 
had  ceased  to  traffic  in  spirits  ; 4,500  drunkards  had  been  re- 
formed ; and  1000  vessels  sailed  without  ardent  spirits  as  a part 
of  their  provision,  while  the  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  sea  than  those  in  vessels  where  the 
old  plan  was  persevered  in. 

In  this  country,  temperance  societies  have  already  made  some 
progress,  but  not  so  extensively  as  is  to  be  desired.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  increase  in  number  and 
usefulness  as  the  attention  of  the  public  is  more  forcibly  directed 
towards  them,  and  as  the  conviction  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
spirituous  liquors  upon  the  health  becomes  more  general. 

Mr.  Livesey,  of  Preston,  has  informed  me  that  upwards  of 
30,000  persons  in  Lancashire,  principally  mechanics  and  artisans, 
have  joined  the  temperance  society;  and  that  the  good  effects  of 
temperance  have  already  manifested  themselves  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  comforts  of  themselves  and  families. 

“ Temperance  societies  are  not  modern  institutions.  In  1517, 
Sigismund  de  Dietrichstein  established  one  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Christopher;  a similar  association  was  formed  in  1600  by 
Maurice,  Duke  of  Hesse,  which,  however,  allowed  a knight  to 
drink  seven  bocaux,  or  glasses,  at  each  meal,  but  only  twice  in 
the  day.  The  size  of  these  bocaux  is  not  recorded,  but  no  doubt 
it  was  an  endeavour  to  obtain  a comparative  condition  of  so- 
briety. Another  temperate  society,  under  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Ring,  was  instituted  by  Frederic  V.  Count  Palatine.” — 
Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience. 
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a small  part  of  their  beneficial  results:  by  powerfully 
calling  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  to  the  tremen- 
dous evils  of  intemperance,  they  have,  doubtless,  led 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  have  not  enrolled  them- 
selves under  their  banners,  to  see  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  to  abandon  habits  so  fatally  destructive  to  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual  excellence. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  power- 
ful and  certain  means  of  exterminating  such  habits  are  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  enlightenment  of  mankind, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  a taste  for  pleasures  of 
an  intellectual  kind  among  the  masses.*  The  consump- 
tion of  spirits  in  this  country  is  ascertained  by  official  re- 
turns to  be  far  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago  ; and  this  diminution  can  be 
accounted  for  no  otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  the 


On  this  subject  Robert  Iiall  of  Bristol  makes  the  following' 
remarks,  in  a sermon  “on  the  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the 
Lower  Classes  — 

‘ The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  multiplying  the  mental 
resources,  has  a tendency  to  exalt  the  character,  and  in  some 
measure  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for  gross  sensuality. 
The  poor  man  who  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a taste  for  read- 
can  find  entertainment  at  home,  without  being  tempted  to 
repair  to  the  public-house  for  that  purpose.  He  does  not  lie 
prostrate  and  afloat  on  the  current  of  incidents,  liable  to  be  car- 
ried whithersoever  the  impulse  of  appetite  may  direct.  The  man 
who  has  gained  a taste  for  books,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  become 
thoughtful ; and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  the  habit  of 
thinking,  you  have  conferred  on  them  a much  greater  favour 
than  the  gift  of  a sum  of  money;  since  you  have  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity.  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence,  and  misery, 
which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes  in  many 
countries,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  education.” 
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causes  just  enumerated,  and  by  the  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  wholesome  beverages. 

In  connexion  with  this  latter  cause  may  be  mentioned 
the  establishment  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  within 
the  last  few  years,  of  great  numbers  of  coffee-shops ; the 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause,  of  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  matter  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I may  remark  that  the 
temperature  of  drink  is  of  great  importance;  if  too  low,  it 
occasions  an  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  stomach  and 
neighbouring  vital  organs  so  great  as  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce death  — and  its  lesser  degrees  must  necessarily  be 
hurtful ; if  too  high,  it  injures  the  teeth,  and  relaxes  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  affects  its  efficiency.  Above 
all,  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  of  what  we  drink 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  degree  of  heat  which  seems  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  to  be  best,  is  about  that  of 
the  healthy  body,  ranging  from  90  to  100  of  Fahrenheit. 

On  the  subject  of  exercise  I have  already  so  fully  en- 
larged, that  I have  here  but  little  to  add. 

Manhood  is  the  period  which  the  condition  of  the  body 
points  out  as  that  peculiarly  adapted  for  labour  ; in  which 
labour  of  a proper  kind,  and  in  moderation,  so  far  from 
being  an  evil,  and  the  necessity  for  it  a curse,  as  it  is  com- 
monly but  ignorantly  represented  to  be,  is,  in  reality,  in- 
dispensable (our  constitution  being  such  as  it  is)  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  enjoyment.  Well  has  the  poet 
admonished  those  who  take  this  false  view  of  the  subject, 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

“ O mortal  man!  who  livest  here  by  toil, 

Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate : 

That,  like  an  emmet,  thou  must  ever  moil, 

Is  a sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
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And  certes  there  is  for  it  reason  great: 

For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 

And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 

Withouten  that  would  come  a heavier  bale, 

Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale.”* 

Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  i.  st.  1. 

The  exercise  which  our  occupations  afford  is,  when 
they  are  of  a healthy  description,  and  not  too  long  pur- 
sued, of  the  very  best  kind  ; inasmuch  as  it  is  one  in 
which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  engaged  ; and  this 
harmony  of  mind  and  body  I have  already  shewn  to  be 
requisite  for  the  full  realisation  of  the  benefits  of  exercise. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  improvements  that  have  of  late  years  been  effected  in 
this  respect,  so  many  of  the  occupations  of  life  are  still 
destructive  of  human  health  and  happiness.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  the  causes  of  these  evils  must  long 
remain  in  operation  ; and  that  some  of  them  are  irre- 
movable. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  occupations 
are  injurious,  more  by  reason  of  the  excessive  length  of 
the  time  of  labour,  than  of  any  inherent  unhealthy  tend- 
ency ; and  that  if  men  generally  were  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  applied  their  know- 
ledge to  the  counteraction  of  the  morbific  influences  to 
which  they  are  daily  exposed,  they  would  escape  many 
of  the  miseries  which  they  now  endure. f For  example  : 


* History  informs  us  that  an  ancient  king  of  Persia  com- 
manded all  his  subjects  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  labour  or 
exercise  before  they  ate  their  meals;  alleging  as  a reason  for  so 
doing,  that  he  wished  to  reign  over  a healthy  and  robust,  and  not 
over  a sick,  people. 

f Intemperance  and  neglect  of  cleanliness  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Thackrah,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  effects  of  arts,  trades,  &c. 
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How  many  young  men  are  there  in  this  city,  who,  being 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  in  banking-houses,  merchants’  counting-houses,  or 
lawyers’  offices,  imperatively  need  a considerable  quantity 
of  muscular  exercise  to  preserve  their  bodies  in  health  and 
strength,  and  who  yet,  in  sheer  ignorance,  give  up  almost 
the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  taking  such  exercise  ; 
and  instead  of  walking  to  and  from  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, get  into  an  omnibus,  and  ride,  for  the  express  pui- 
pose  of  avoiding  a little  fatigue:  whereas  their  elder 
brethren,  who  have  risen  an  hour  before  them,  may  be 
seen  walking,  and  thereby  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  exercise.  And  many  of  these  same  persons, 
breathing  during  the  whole  day  confined  and  impure  air, 
emerge  therefrom,  and,  with  admirable  sagacity,  proceed 
straightway  into  the  still  more  impure  air  of  a theatre,  or 
other  crowded  place ! 

If  individuals  of  this  class  knew  their  own  interests, 
they  would  fix  their  habitations  at  a short  distance  (two  or 
three  miles)  from  town  ; and  they  would  regard  as  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  their  dwellings  a plot  of  gar- 
den-ground.  These  preliminaries  arranged,  they  would 
be  early  risers ; they  would  cultivate  their  gardens,  and, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  permitted,  they  would 
call  in  to  their  aid  no  other  instruments  of  locomotion 
than  those  with  which  nature  has  furnished  them.  If 
such  a plan  as  this  were  pursued,  they  would  be  able  to 


upon  health  and  longevity,  to  aggravate  most  of  the  evils  incident 
to  those  occupations  which  are  most  prejudicial  in  their  influence 
upon  health ; and  he  in  several  places  expresses  his  opinon  that 
these  evils  might  be  much  diminished  but  for  the  ignorance 
which  prevails,  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  longevity. 
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resist  the  unhealthy  influences  to  which  they  are  in  their 
daily  pursuits  exposed  ; and  a blooming  cheek  and  cheer- 
ful eye  would  be  more  common  phenomena  in  the  city  of 
London  than  they  at  present  are.* 

And  yet,  though  the  persons  composing  this  useful  and 
respectable  class  are  in  general  neglectful  of  exercise, 
there  are  every  year  not  a few  victims  from  among  them 
to  excessive  muscular  exertion.  Most  of  them  enjoy  once 
a-year  a vacation  of  a few  weeks — a resting  from  the  cares 
and  toils  of  business  : and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  their  long- 
confinement,  many  of  these  young  persons  determine  to 
make  the  most  of  their  short  period  of  liberty,  and  set  out 
on  extensive  pedestrian  excursions.  Ignorant  or  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  muscles,  for  want  of  due  exercise, 
become  weak  and  incapable  of  powerful  action  5 and  that, 


* Many  new  facilities  have  of  late  years  been  given  to  per- 
sons residing  in  town,  of  enjoying  exercise  in  the  fresh  air: 
through  the  exertions  of  a few  spirited  individuals,  whose  amor 
patria:  is  great,  the  parks  have  been  rendered  far  more  accessible 
to  the  public  than  they  previously  were ; and,  above  all,  that 
most  rural  of  suburban  resorts,  the  Regent’s  Park,  is  now  open, 
and  every  day  receives  many  visitors  in  search  of  health. 

But,  although  much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  On  the  continent,  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  procuring  places  of  exercise  and  amusement  for  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  than  in  this  country  ; but  there  are  indications 
that  give  us  reason  for  hoping  that  our  inferiority  in  this  respect 
will  not  be  suffered  long  to  continue. 

A short  time  since,  an  hon.  member  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons moved,  that  in  all  enclosure-bills  provision  be  made  for 
leaving  open  space  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  exercise  and 
recreation  of  the  neighbouring  population.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  sup- 
porting the  motion,  observed  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
authorities  of  every  large  manufacturing  town,  indeed  of  any 
town  having  a large  population,  should  have  power  to  set  apart 
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to  be  beneficial,  it  is  necessary  that  exercise  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  organ  — their  object  is 
to  accomplish  the  utmost  of  which  their  limbs  are  capable. 
Having  heard  that  exercise  is  conducive  to  health,  and 
knowing  that,  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  they  have 
had  exceedingly  little  of  it,  they  imagine  their  best  plan 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  to  lay 
up  a stock  of  exercise  for  the  twelve  months  to  come.  Un- 
mindful of  the  monitions  which  their  weary  limbs  afford, 
they  march  on  to  the  end  of  their  predetermined  journey, 
and  console  themselves  for  the  pain  they  suffer  by  think- 
ing that  it  is  caused  by  exercise,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
promote  their  health.  No  opinion  can  be  more  mistaken: 
this  excessive  fatigue  weakens  the  body  to  such  a degree, 


an  open  space  for  public  recreation  and  exercise  ; and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  could  not  he  a more  innocent  or  legitimate 
source  of  amusement — a source  of  amusement  which  would  he 
more  conducive  to  health,  or  tend  more  to  wean  the  humbler 
classes  from  those  habits  of  dissipation  which  they  sometimes 
contracted  from  the  want  of  such  places.  The  hon.  hart,  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  every  one  was  pleased  with  the  improve- 
ments that  had  been  effected  in  the  parks  of  London  ; and  the 
same  system  should  be  extended  to  the  large  manufacturing 
towns.  He  would  have  no  objection  that  a grant  of  public 
money,  to  the  amount  of  5,0001.  or  10,000/.,  should  he  made  for 
that  purpose. 

With  due  deference,  I would  suggest  the  formation  of  a 
Public  Botanical  Garden,  wTith  hot-houses,  &c.  like  that  at  Brus- 
sels, for  exotic  plants,  such  as  spice  trees,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
&c.  A very  suitable  spot  for  this  purpose  is  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
under  the  Government — one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  park  ; 
from  the  mount  in  which  there  are  views  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
for  beauty,  one  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  a hundred 
miles  from  town. 
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as  often  to  produce  permanent  debility,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  fatal  disease  ; nay,  it  is  sometimes  the  direct 
cause  of  death  — as  it  was  in  the  following  case,  cited  by 
Dr.  Combe : “ A young  gentleman  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  banks  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  closely 
confined  to  his  desk  during  the  summer  ; and  towards  the 
end  of  July  had  become  weak  and  emaciated  from  defi- 
cient exercise  in  the  open  air.  His  strength  continued  to 
decline  till  the  middle  of  August,  Avhen  he  went  to  shoot 
on  Falkirk  Moor.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  he  was  much 
fatigued  by  excessive  and  unusual  exertion  ; and  on  Sun- 
day evening  was  feverish  and  heated,  and  perspired  very 
much  during  the  night.”  He  was  unable  to  return  to 
business  ; and  after  passing  three  months  in  a feverish 
and  sleepless  condition,  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Fie  was  previously  of  a healthy  constitution. 

Now  all  this  mischief  might  have  been  prevented  by 
attention  to  a very  simple  rule,  which  has  already  been 
enunciated  in  this  book,  but  which  I will  here  repeat  — 
viz.  never  continue  exercise  after  it  has  become  painful. 
Our  muscles,  like  the  rest  of  our  bodies,  are  made  suscep- 
tible of  pain,  for  the  beneficent  purpose  that  we  may  know 
that  they  are  in  danger,  and  may  thus  be  excited  to  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  remove  them  from  it.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  exercise  of  all  kinds,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  beneficial.  Unless  it  is  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  muscles,  it  will  prove  the  agent  of  death, 
not  the  giver  of  health. 

As  I have  before  remarked,  exercise  is  most  beneficial 
when  in  unison  with  the  mental  state  ; and  if  amusement 
or  business  can  be  combined  with  it,  the  same  amount  of 
exercise  will  be  far  more  useful  than  if  it  were  taken  for 
the  sake  of  the  exercise  alone. 

The  effect  of  mental  occupation  in  enabling  persons  to 
perform  feats  of  strength,  or  to  go  through  great  muscular 
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exertion,  is  matter  of  common  observation  ; and  was  re- 
markably exemplified  by  Captain  Barclay  when  training 
T.  Cribb. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  exercise,  I 
shall  append  a few  observations  relating  to  those  who  lead 
sedentary  lives. 

Persons  who  are  much  occupied  in  writing,  such  as 
barristers,  editors  of  newspapers,  and  those  engaged  in 
Jiterary  pursuits,  will  do  well  to  have  a high  desk,  at  which 
they  may  stand  and  write  whenever  they  are  fatigued  with 
sitting.  This  practice  will  be  found  extremely  efficacious 
in  preventing  those  desk  diseases  which  are  incident  to 
such  occupations. 

The  use  of  soft  stuffed  seats  by  sedentary  persons  is 
one  which  frequently  occasions  distressing  haemorrhoidal 
affections.  An  excellent  sort  of  seat  is  one  common  in 
France,  having  a circular  hole  in  the  middle  ; but  the  best 
seat  is  a common  open  cane  chair. 

The  modes  of  warming  by  steam,  hot  water,  and  gas- 
stoves,  now  becoming  prevalent,  are  decidedly  objection- 
able, especially  for  rooms  and  buildings  in  which  the 
sedentary  are  employed.  They  do  not  in  any  way  assist 
in  ventilation  ; and  thus  the  air  of  buildings  in  which  they 
are  used  is  likely  to  be  less  pure  and  wholesome  than 
where  fires  in  stoves  are  the  means  of  diffusing  heat. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  important  subject  of  the 
effect  of  mental  labour  and  excitement  upon  the  health. 

By  mental  labour  is  of  course  meant  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

By  mental  excitement  is  meant  the  activity  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  of  the  passions. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  states  of  the  mind  affect 
the  body  through  the  brain,  which,  and  not  the  mind 
itself,  is  liable  to  disease. 

Mental  labour  or  excitement  may  injure  the  health  in 
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two  ways.  1st,  By  depriving  the  body  of  that  cerebral 
influence  which  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  function, 
or  by  vitiating  it.  2d,  By  inducing  disease  in  the  brain 
itself,  which  it  probably  does  by  concentrating  upon  the 
brain  the  nervous  energy  which  ought  to  be  diffused  over 
the  whole  body. 

I shall  first  point  out  those  kinds  of  excessive  mental 
labour  which  are  most  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  those 
habits  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  production  of 
mental  excitement ; and  then  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  two  classes  of  disease  just  enumerated. 

The  present  age  may  be  termed  the  commercial  era. 
The  spirit  of  trade  prevails  over  the  whole  community,  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  feeling,  and  brings 
into  subordination  to  itself  the  few  feelings  that  it  admits 
to  take  possession  for  a time  of  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men. The  loftiest  sentiments  of  the  soul,  destined  to  rule 
therein,  and  to  control  and  guide  all  the  inferior  powers 
of  our  nature,  are  often  made  subject  to  the  low,  the  de- 
basing love  of  gain.  This  state  of  society  may  be  one 
through  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  pass  in  our  pro- 
gress towards  a higher  civilisation ; but  it  is  one,  not- 
withstanding, which,  inflicting  as  it  does  so  many  evils, 
both  moral  and  physical,  upon  those  who  are  in  it,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  to  en- 
deavour to  correct.  It  is  for  me  to  point  out  its  physical 
evils. 

Thousands — I might  say  millions — of  our  countrymen 
devote  all  their  energies,  bodily  and  mental,  to  the  one  con- 
cern of  money-getting.  Early  and  late  they  pursue  their 
object ; they  engage  in  endless  schemes  for  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  ; their  minds  are  perpetually  on  the  rack  ; not 
a day  passes  without  intense  mental  labour  and  excitement : 
their  health  is  neglected,  and  their  present  comfort  de- 
spised, that  they  may  the  more  uninterruptedly  pursue  their 
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plans  of  aggrandisement.*  The  innumerable  speculations 
that  are  daily  starting  up,  and  the  avidity,  the  blind 
eagerness,  with  which  they  are  entered  into,  are  abundant 
evidence  that  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Who  can 
enumerate  the  various  associations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
all  imaginable  objects,  which  occupy  so  large  a portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  each  of  which  pro- 
mises to  its  promoters  the  speedy  realisation  of  that  after 
which  all  men  seem  to  be  striving  — wealth  ? This,  then, 
is  the  first  and  most  widely  operating  cause  of  mental 
labour  and  excitement. 

But  there  is  a class  of  men,  many  of  whom  err  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  total  disregard  of  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, who  yet  disobey  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
as  entirely  as  do  those  whom  I have  already  mentioned. 
They  are  men  striving  after  fame,  or  actuated  by  the 
nobler  motive  of  advancing  the  cause  of  human  hap- 
piness : men  who  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  the 


* “ Of  the  causes  of  disease,  anxiety  of  mind  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  important.  When  we  walk  the  streets  of 
large  commercial  towns,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  the  hur- 
ried gait  and  care-worn  features  of  the  well-dressed  passengers. 
Some  young  men,  indeed,  we  may  see,  with  countenances  pos- 
sessing natural  cheerfulness  and  colour  ; but  these  appearances 
rarely  survive  the  age  of  manhood.  Cuvier  closes  an  eloquent 
description  of  animal  existence  and  change  with  the  conclusion 
that  ‘ life  is  a state  of  force.’  What  he  would  urge  in  a physical 
view,  we  may  more  strongly  urge  in  a moral.  Civilisation  has 
changed  our  character  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  We  live  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  excitement ; unnatural  because  it  is  partial, 
irregular,  and  excessive.  Our  muscles  waste  for  want  of  action  ; 
our  nervous  system  is  worn  out  by  excess  of  action.  Vital  energy 
is  drawn  from  the  operations  for  wdiich  nature  designed  it, 
and  devoted  to  operations  which  nature  never  contemplated.” — 
Thackrah,  p.  184,  second  edition. 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  — who  task  their  faculties  to  the 
utmost  in  their  disinterested  search  after  truth,  and  in 
communicating  the  results  of  their  inquiries  to  the  world. 
How  many  noble  souls  are  there  at  this  moment  in  our 
land,  ever  active,  ever  on  the  alert,  ever  labouring,  and 
ever  excited ! — souls  which  scorn  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  are  always  devising  plans  by  which  they  may 
gain  credit  for  themselves,  or  confer  on  their  fellow-men 
some  new  benefit ! In  our  venerable  halls  of  learning,  in 
the  crowded  city,  and  in  the  silent  country,  such  men 
abound  ; and  though  their  aim  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  the  physical  evils  which  result 
from  their  injudicious  pursuit  of  it  are  not  the  less  nume- 
rous or  severe  on  that  account. 

The  causes  of  disease  just  referred  to  are  habits  of 
mental  labour,  and  of  excitement  produced  by,  or  neces- 
sarily connected  with,  that  labour.  Those  which  I am 
now  about  to  mention  are  chiefly  habits  of  excitement. 

Indulgence  in  political  discussions  — in  religious  ex- 
citement and  emotion  — in  gambling  — and  generally  the 
immoderate  indulgence  of  the  passions. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
statements  respecting  these  causes  of  mental  excitement. 
They  all  agree  in  this,  that  their  effect  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  is  to  excite  and  stimulate  them  to  the 
utmost : it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  subject  that 
engrosses  the  attention,  and  arouses  the  feelings  and 
passions,  be  the  jarring  interests  of  party,  or  the  joyful  an- 
ticipations or  dread  forebodings  of  a future  state — whether 
men  are  agitated  by  their  lowest  passions,  or  by  their 
highest  conceptions  and  aspirations — by  hope  or  by  fear  * 


* It  is  a curious  fact,  that,  during  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
more  persons  lost  their  senses  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  great 
wealth,  than  by  the  loss  of  it. 
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• — the  physical  consequence  is  the  same  in  kind,  and  dif- 
fers in  degree  only  according  to  the  vehemence  of  that 
which  produces  it.* 

But  there  is  one  state  of  mind  which  must  be  par- 
ticularly noticed,  since  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
included  in  any  one  of  those  I have  enumerated  : it  is  that 
uneasy,  discontented  temper  which  causes  men  to  vex  and 
fret  themselves  at  those  petty  occurrences  which  ought 
not  to  give  the  least  annoyance.  There  are  persons  who 
seem  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  tor  events  that  may 
afford  them  some  excuse  for  expressions  of  anger  and 
passion  ; who  are  unhappy  when  they  have  no  opportunity 
for  finding  fault  ; and  who,  when  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  their  own  affairs,  pry  into  those  of  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  incentives  to  their  ill-humour.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  tell  such  persons  that  they  cannot,  by  thus 
brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  as  they  term  whatever 
displeases  them,  remove  or  alleviate  them  : they  desire  to 
do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Their  perverted  minds 
feel  a pleasure  in  giving  utterance  to  the  restless  thoughts 
by  which  they  are  agitated. 


* The  passion  of  love  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  being  the 
most  universally  experienced,  and  as  having  the  greatest  tend- 
ency to  excess,  and  in  that  state  producing  the  worst  of  mala- 
dies. Disappointment  in  love  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
suicides  ; and  this  fact  clearly  proves  the  deranging  effect  of  the 
passion  upon  the  mental  faculties.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  of 
which  excessive  love  is  productive,  may  be  thus  described:  as  the 
force  of  love  prevails,  sighs  grow  deeper,  a tremor  affects  the 
heart  and  pulse,  the  countenance  is  alternately  pale  and  red,  the 
voice  is  suppressed  in  the  fauces,  the  eyes  grow  dim,  cold  sweats 
break  out,  sleep  absents  itself,  at  least  until  the  morning,  the 
secretions  become  disturbed,  and  a loss  of  appetite,  a hectic 
fever,  melancholy,  or  perhaps  madness,  if  not  death,  constitute 
the  sad  catastrophe. 
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This  state  of  continual  exacerbation  and  irritation  is 
more  fatal  to  longevity  and  happiness  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  mental  excitement ; and  it  is  one  exceedingly 
common.* 

The  last  habit  I shall  mention  as  tending  to  produce 
mental  excitement,  is  very  different  from  those  already 
enumerated  : they  are  mental  habits ; this  is  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors;  the  effect  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  directly  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  through  them  upon  the  mind.  Ardent  spirits  are 
often  resorted  to  by  persons  whose  minds  are  in  a state  of 
excitement  from  other  causes  ; and  they  invariably  aug- 
ment the  excitement,  and  frequently  render  it  fatal. 

Before  proceeding  to  expound  the  effects  upon  the 
health  of  these  various  states  of  mind,  it  will  be  useful 
again  to  advert  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  to  give 
some  examples  of  it. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  — the  organ  which 
is  exercised  whenever  an  intellectual  act  is  performed,  or 
a sensation  or  sentiment  experienced. 

It  is  also  the  chief  of  those  bodies  from  which  proceeds 
the  nervous  fluid  ; a due  supply  of  which  is  as  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  function  as  the  blood  — necessary  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  function  of  the  brain  itself,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  organ  of  the  body. 

That  the  condition  of  the  mind  has  a most  important 
influence  upon  the  nervous  fluid,  either  in  respect  to  its 
quantity  or  its  quality,  or  to  both,  is  a point  that  appears 


* Mr.  Abernethy  says,  the  state  of  men’s  minds  is  another 
grand  cause  of  their  complicated  maladies.  Many  people  fidget 
and  discontent  themselves  about  what  cannot  be  helped:  and  as 
passions  of  all  kinds — especially  malignant  passions — pressing 
upon  the  mind,  disturb  the  cerebral  action,  they  necessarily  do 
themselves  much  harm. 
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to  be  completely  settled  by  a reference  to  such  cases  as  the 
following,  which  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 

An  individual  hears  unexpectedly  that  some  great  cala- 
mity has  befallen  him — that  a dear  friend  is  dead — or  that 
his  affairs  are  ruined  ; — in  an  instant  he  becomes  paralytic 
— loses  all  power  over  one  or  more  of  his  limbs,  or  even 
over  the  whole  of  his  body.  How  is  this?  His  muscles 
and  bones  remain  unchanged,  hut  he  is  no  longer  capable 
of  setting  them  in  motion  — the  stimulus  by  which  his 
mind  directed  them  is  gone,  and  with  it  his  power  over 
them. 

The  same  cause  operates  less  strongly  when  a person 
about  to  partake  w'ith  a strong  appetite  of  a repast,  re- 
ceives unwelcome  news — he  turns  away  wdth  disgust  from 
the  food  he  would  a moment  ago  have  relished,  and  loses 
all  sense  of  hunger. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  depressing  emotions  of  fear, 
despair,  &c.,  produce  a liability  to  disease  in  circum- 
stances otherwise  harmless.  For  example,  persons  wdio 
entertain  great  apprehension  of  the  cholera  are  very 
likely  to  be  seized  by  it ; and  it  is  the  same  with  other 
diseases.  Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Military  Surgery,  states  that  about  5 per  cent  is  the  usual 
proportion  of  sick  in  garrison,  healthily  and  favourably 
situated  ; while  during  a campaign  it  is  10  per  cent.  But 
such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  success  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  the  French  army,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
there  were  only  100  invalids  in  a division  of  8000,  or  only 
one  in  80. 

Having  thus  sufficiently  proved  the  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  health,  I proceed  to  point  out  the  injuries 
resulting  from  the  various  forms  of  excessive  mental  labour 
and  excitement. 

The  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach  is 
of  the  most  intimate  kind  ; and  hence  the  latter  organ  is 
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sure  to  be  the  first  to  be  deranged  by  any  disturbance  of 
the  functions  of  the  former.*  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Pathology,  says,  “ there 
is  no  hurt  of  the  head  that  does  not  affect  the  digestive 
organs.”  A severe  blow  on  the  head  is  generally  followed 
by  vomiting  and  sickness  : and,  as  I have  already  noticed, 
a sudden  mental  shock  at  once  takes  away  the  appetite 
and  weakens  the  stomach.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  dyspepsia  should  be  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
disease  occasioned  by  undue  excitement  of  the  mind  ; and 
that  some  persons  should  be  inclined  to  refer  to  the  brain 
as  the  primary  seat  of  most  gastric  complaints,  and  to 
ascribe  but  little  comparative  importance  to  diet. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  dyspepsia 
are  to  be  found  among  care-worn  speculators,  stock- 


* In  the  last  edition  of  my  Treatise  on  the  Ear,  I have,  by 
means  of  engravings,  shewn  the  organs  of  sensation,  with  the 
distribution  of  their  nerves  from  their  origin  to  their  termi- 
nation, and  also  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  (which,  going  to 
most  of  the  vital  organs,  sends  off  nervous  filaments  to  the 
stomach  likewise),  exhibiting  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  solar 
plexus,  and  their  connexion  with  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing; many  obscure  diseases  of  which  arise  from  derangements 
of  the  stomach  and  its  nerves. 

“ The  sympathetic  nerve  is  almost  universally  supposed  by 
anatomists  and  physiologists  to  be  indispensable  to  the  offices  of 
secretion,  nutrition,  and  circulation,  and  is  also  imagined  to  be 
the  source  of  a multitude  of  diseases.  Lobstein,  in  enumerating 
the  pathematci  istius  nervi  essentialia,  includes  in  the  list  hypo- 
chondriasis, morbus  hystericus,  melancholia,  mania,  and  febris 
intermittens.”  — Dr.  C.  G.  Holland’s  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  Laivs  of  Life,  p.  218. 

I may  here  mention  the  well-known  fact,  that  perversion  of 
the  senses  is  very  generally  an  accompaniment  of  mania,  and 
furnishes  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  contend  that  in- 
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brokers,  and  ardent  students,  or  among  those  whose 
nervous  system  has  by  injudicious  education  been  too 
greatly  developed,  and  rendered  readily  excitable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  sedentary  habits  concur  with  mental 
excitement  in  producing  this  disease;  but  exercise  derives 
much  of  its  utility  to  them  by  determining  the  blood  from 
the  head  to  the  extremities. 

The  numerous  evils  that  flow  from  dyspepsia,  that  is, 
from  imperfect  nutrition,  no  one  who  has  attentively  read 
this  book  will  be  at  a loss  to  perceive.  An  inadequate 
supply  of  blood  must  necessarily  produce  weakness  in  the 
whole  body  ; and  the  brain  itself,  the  original  source  of  the 
malady,  is  not  exempt  from  the  disease  to  which  it  gives 
rise. 

So  long  as  excessive  mental  excitement  is  kept  up,  but 
little  relief  can  be  obtained  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
dietetics.  Abstinence  from  mental  toil,  cheerful  corn- 


sanity  is  a disease  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  observes,  that  “ delusions  connected  with 
the  organ  of  hearing  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  mania. 
The  conversations  which  Tasso  held  with  his  familiar  spirit  can 
he  accounted  for  on  this  perverted  condition  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
mania.  It  is  this  state  of  the  ear  which  often  leads  to  suicide  ; the 
unfortunate  victim  of  it  imagining  that  he  hears  the  devil  tempt- 
ing him  to  self-destruction.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  eije  also  is  affected,  and  the  hallucinations  are  usually  con- 
nected with  objects  of  sight.  An  illustration  of  this  occurred  in 
a patient  who  was  long  under  my  charge.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  dignitary  of  the  church,  and,  although  he  had  a 
complete  belief  that  he  was  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  yet  he 
had  as  firm  a conviction  that  his  father  was  always  seated  at  the 
window  of  an  opposite  house  watching  his  movements.  ‘ There,’ 
would  he  say,  ‘sits  the  old  boy;  he  does  not  think  that  I see 
him.’  ” 
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pany,  a country  excursion,  and  relaxation  of  mind,  will 
soon  accomplish  a cure  where  all  the  dietetic  precepts  and 
medicines  in  the  world  would  prove  inefficacious. 

Another  form  which  disease  occasioned  by  intense 
study  and  excitement  sometimes  assumes,  is  violent  fever. 
The  whole  nervous  system  is  affected,  and,  by  too  power- 
fully stimulating  the  heart  and  the  entire  circulation,  in- 
duces inflammatory  action.  Of  this  there  is  a striking 
instance  in  Dr.  Paris’s  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who, 
in  1807,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  the  long- 
continued  exertion  and  excitement  attendant  upon  his 
discovery  of  the  alkaline  metals. 

When  such  excitement  is  permanent,  it  often  produces 
organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  deranged  function  of  the  brain  : we 
have  now  to  consider  the  injuries  of  the  brain  itself,  as 
displayed  in  the  mental  aberrations  ; which  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  hypochondriasis  and  insanity. 

Hypochondriasis  is  described  by  M.  Andral  as  follows  : 
“ The  love  of  one’s  self,  when  exaggerated,  proceeds  to 
extreme  attachment  to  life,  and  consequently  to  fear  and 
horror  of  death  : it  is  also  the  parent  of  hypochondriasis. 
This  is  the  first  form  of  the  disease  ; but  there  is  a second, 
which  arises  from  the  diminution  of  the  sentiment  of  self- 
love,  and  thence  results  suicidal  monomania. 

“ Hypochondriacs  imagine  themselves  affected  with 
diseases  which  they  have  not;  or,  if  they  have  them,  they 
exaggerate  in  their  imaginations  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  so  affected.  A longer  or  shorter  term  after  the  invasion 
of  the  disease,  the  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  the  real  or 
pretended  pains  may  become  physically  deranged.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  hypochondriasis,  though 
sometimes  occasioned  by  excessive  mental  exertion,  is 
more  frequently  the  result  of  a sudden  alteration  in  mental 
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habits.  M.  Andral  says,  speaking  ot  the  causes,  “ "W  e 
must  place  in  the  front  rank  the  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain  which  is  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a life  of 
inactivity  for  one  of  occupation  and  mental  exertion  : next 
comes  deficiency  in  the  exercise  of  sensibility  and  move- 
ment— in  a word,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  physical  and 
moral  habits.  In  this  way  we  easily  explain  the  hypo- 
chondriasis with  which  men  of  business  are  affected  when 
they  get  rich  enough  to  retire.  It  may  happen  that  an 
individual  may  always  have  led  such  a life  as  never  to 
have  had  his  functions  properly  exercised  : the  brain  can- 
not then  attend  sufficiently  to  external  objects,  but  is 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  individual  himself.  Thus 
too  sudden  or  complete  a degree  of  isolation  may  produce 
hypochondriasis.  Persons  may  be  placed  in  circumstances 
which  deprive  them  of  the  requisite  portion  of  wants  and 
desires,  &c. ; in  consequence  of  which  they  become  hypo- 
chondriacal, as  we  see  among  the  rich.”* 


* For  these  interesting  extracts,  I am  indebted  to  the  last 
August  number  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  a trans- 
lation of  the  learned  professor’s  lecture  is  printed. 

The  case  of  Miss  Bagster  is  a striking  example  of  the  debili- 
tating effects  of  great  mental  dependence  and  inaction  ; in  this 
instance  they  were  so  remarkable  as  to  give  occasion  to  a verdict 
of  lunacy.  The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from  Dr.  Cum- 
min’s Twenty-fourth  Lecture  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

“ The  young  lady  in  question,  who  was  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  of  her  elopement  and  marriage,  had  been  a 
spoiled  child  from  infancy.  She  was  an  only  daughter,  and  treated 
with  a foolish  fondness  by  her  grandfather,  from  whom  she  was 
to  inherit  a very  large  property.  She  was  brought  up  in  a com- 
plete state  of  dependence  on  others  ; all  her  wishes  were  gratified 
without  any  exertion  of  mind  on  her  part : she  was  taught  nothing 
that  could  give  her  the  least  trouble  or  annoyance  in  the  learning. 
The  management  of  her  temper  was  also  neglected,  and  school- 
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Although  my  chief  object  is  to  shew  the  dangers  of  too 
great  mental  activity,  yet  I have  quoted  the  above  passage 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  exercise  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
organ  ; and  that,  while  excessive  exertion  is  highly  inju- 
rious, total  inactivity  is  not  less  so.  The  duly  regulated 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
brain,  as  the  exercise  of  the  limbs  is  to  that  of  the 
muscles  : healthy  exercise  consists  in  calling  into  mo- 
derate action  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  : the  continual 


mistresses  and  governesses  could  abundantly  testify  to  various 
unseemly  ebullitions  which  they  had  witnessed. 

“ In  this  state  of  things,  though  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ever  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  she  attained  her  majority,  be- 
came legally  the  mistress  of  herself  and  her  property,  had  her 
speculations  of  marriage  on  hand,  and  was  pei'suaded  by  one  of 
her  suitors  to  elope  with  him.” 

The  match  being  disapproved  of  by  the  lady’s  relatives, 
they  resolved  to  annul  it,  by  proving  her  non  compos  mentis; 
and  proceedings  for  that  purpose  were  forthwith  commenced,  and 
terminated  in  the  desired  verdict : although  several  of  the  me- 
dical witnesses  examined  expressed  their  decided  opinion,  that 
ignorance,  and  not  incapacity,  was  the  cause  of  those  strange 
actions  on  which  the  verdict  was  founded.  Dr.  Alexander  Mor- 
rison, physician  to  the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  declared  that  “defi- 
ciency of  education  will  account  for  all  the  appearances  observed 
in  Miss  Bagster.  Her  incompetency  to  manage  her  affairs  arises, 
not  from  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  from  ignorance.  She  is  ca- 
pable of  instruction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  her  affairs.  The 
indulgence  of  her  grandfather,  the  conduct  of  her  mother  to- 
wards her,  and  the  frequent  change  of  her  teachers,  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  results  which  we  see.” 

Such  a case  as  this  strongly  illustrates  the  necessity  for  a 
well-directed  moral  and  intellectual  education  ; and  the  folly  of 
those  who,  from  an  injudicious  indulgence  of  the  young,  suffer 
them  to  grow  up  untrained  and  unrestrained. 
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contemplation  of  one  subject,  by  exerting  a few  faculties 
only,  leaving  the  others  unemployed,  is  one  of  the  most 
likely  means  of  producing  hypochondriasis. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  long- 
continued  retirement  from  the  world,  and  from  the  society 
of  our  fellow-men,  is  not  the  sphere  for  which  we  are  des- 
tined. In  such  a condition  there  is  nothing  to  exercise 
those  social  feelings  which  we  possess  ; nor  are  there  many 
calls  upon  our  intellectual  powers  ; and  hence  it  might  a 
priori  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  hypochondriasis.  TVe 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  monks  in  primitive  times,  whose  lives  were  con- 
sumed in  penance  and  solitude,  were  sometimes  relieved 
from  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair  by  mad- 
ness or  death  ; and  that  many  of  them  committed  suicide.* 

But  while  the  want  of  objects  on  which  to  exercise  the 
mind  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  first  form  of 
hypochondriasis,  the  undue  excitement  of  the  passions  is 
in  most  cases  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  opposed  to  the 
love  of  life,  and  of  its  preservation,  which  is  denominated 
“ suicidal  monomania.’’ 

M.  Andral  states,  that  according  to  a table  formed  by 
M.  Falret  of  the  suicides  which  took  place  in  France 
between  1797  and  1823,  the  following  results  appear:  Of 
6782  cases,  254  were  from  disappointed  love ; 92  were 
from  jealousy ; 125  from  the  chagrin  produced  by  having 
been  calumniated;  49  from  the  desire,  without  the  means, 
of  vindicating  their  characters ; 122  from  disappointed 
ambition  ; 322  from  reverses  of  fortune  ; 16  from  wounded 
vanity  ; 155  from  gambling  ; 287  from  crime  and  remorse  ; 
728  from  domestic  distress ; 905  from  poverty  ; 16  from 
fanaticism.  In  towns  the  cases  are  much  more  frequent 
than  in  the  country,  where,  indeed,  very  few  are  met  with  ; 


* Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  37. 
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and  this  may  be  easily  understood,  when  we  consider  how 
much  our  great  cities  become  theatres  in  which  all  the 
passions  are  developed. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  that  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, the  countries  that  are  most  distinguished  for  their 
intellectual  activity,  the  number  of  suicides  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  countries. 

When  mental  disease  is  limited  in  its  extent,  when  the 
perceptions  and  ideas  are  deranged  only  in  reference  to 
one  or  a few  subjects,  it  is  termed  monomania  : it  is  a 
mitigated  form  of  insanity.  Speaking  of  it,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  says,  “ In  this  form  of  the  disease,  when  the 
delirium  returns  at  intervals,  instead  of  running  on  in  the 
same  strain  day  and  night,  the  paroxysms  appear  perio- 
dically; at  other  times  the  individuals  seem  reasonable, 
save  when  conversing  on  subjects  within  the  sphere  of 
their  delirium ; and  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  perceive 
their  insanity,  unless  we  accidentally,  or  intentionally  (if 
we  are  aware  of  the  subject  of  their  delusion)  touch  upon 
the  chord  of  the  mind  which  is  unstrung.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  this  species  of  the  disease  is  connected 
with  the  same  irregular,  often-desponding  condition  of 
mind  which  exists  in  moral  insanity.  In  others,  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  perceptible.  A case  which  occurred  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  is  illustrative  of  this 
fact. 

“The  individual  in  question  was  a sensible,  clever  man, 
amassed  a considerable  fortune  by  his  profession,  took 
good  care  of  his  property,  and  conducted  himself  so  well 
in  general,  that  several  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
some  of  them  medical  persons,  never  even  suspected  that 
he  was  deranged  in  mind.  He  was,  however,  a man  of 
violent  and  irritable  temper;  and  his  insanity  turned  on  a 
high  notion  of  parental  authority.  He  had  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  daughter,  dutiful,  modest,  virtuous,  affec- 
tionate, moral,  and  religious.  This  girl  he  was  in  the 
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habit  of  tying  to  the  bed-post,  flogging  her  with  unmerci- 
ful severity,  applying  brine  to  the  wounds,  pulling  her 
hair  out  by  the  roots,  and  compelling  her  to  perform  the 
meanest  drudgery.  Although  this  person  was  capable  of 
managing  his  affairs,  yet  he  was  properly  declared  to  be 
non  compos  mentis.”* 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  insanity. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  numerous  cases 
of  insanity  arising  from  hereditary  predisposition  (and  this 
predisposition  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ill-regulated 
minds  of  persons  in  previous  generations),  the  almost  only 
remaining  cause  of  that  fearful  disease  is  excessive  mental 
toil  and  excitement.  It  is  by  far  most  prevalent  in  those 
countries  where  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  of  institu- 
tions, the  most  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  highest 
intellectual  activity.  According  to  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates, there  is  in 


France  owe  insane  person  to  - 1000 

Wales 
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England 
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l- 

1 

1 

1 

Prussian 

provinces  on  the  Rhine  6G6 

Respecting  the  United  States,  our  information  on  this 
subject  is  exceedingly  imperfect  and  scanty : in  only  a 
few  States  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane  ; and  in  those  few  cases  where  they  have, 
the  returns  are  far  from  being  perfect.  According,  how- 
ever, to  reports  made  for  the  States  of  New  York,  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusets,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the 
average  proportion  of  insane  and  idiots  is  one  in  about  500. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  proportion  here  given  is  consi- 
derably less  than  the  true  one ; but  as  there  is  no  country 
in  which  complete  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  insane 


* Lancet,  March  18th,  1837. 
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are  extant,  it  will  serve  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
with  other  nations. 

(t  Travellers  inform  us  that  madness  is  an  uncommon 
disease  in  Russia,  and  that  it  prevails  more  in  the  large 
towns  than  among  the  peasantry.  There  is  but  little  in 
Spain  and  Portugal : a few  years  since,  the  hospital  lor 
lunatics  at  Madrid  contained  but  sixty  patients  ; and  that 
at  Cadiz  only  fifty.  According  to  M.  Briere,  who  has 
recently  visited  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Italy,  only  one  case 
of  insanity  is  found  to  4879  of  the  population,  lhe  inha- 
bitants of  China  appear  to  be  nearly  exempt  from  this 
disease.  Dr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  in 
his  embassy  to  that  country,  heard  of  only  one  instance. 
It  is  uncommon  in  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  Turkey.  Dr. 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  after  remarking  that, 
in  countries  where  the  intellect  is  most  cultivated,  there 
insanity  is  most  frequent,  adds,  ‘ there  is  no  nation  where 
madness  is  so  rare  as  in  Turkey,  where  the  jjeople  of  all 
others  think  the  least.’”* 

All  travellers  concur  in  stating  that  insanity  is  almost 
unknown  in  savage  and  barbarous  nations  ; and  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  as  rare  among  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
cause  of  every  case  of  insanity  that  occurs  among  us  is 
mental  excitement ; the  evils  inflicted  by  which  are  often 
so  deeply  implanted  as  to  affect  a long  line  of  descendants  ; 
and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  the  more  carefully  guarded 
against. 

The  agitation  of  any  great  political  measure,  the  ex- 
citement of  revolutions  and  changes,  are  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  cases  of  insanity.  Esquirol  says  it 
was  frightfully  increased  during  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion 5 that  even  women,  strongly  affected  by  the  events  of 


* North  American  Review,  No.  94. 
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that  exciting  time,  bore  children  whom  the  slightest  cause 
rendered  insane.  “ So  great,”  he  in  another  place  says, 
“ has  been  the  influence  of  our  political  commotions,  that 
I could  give  the  history  of  France  from  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  to  the  last  appearance  of  Buonaparte,  by  that  of 
the  insane  in  the  hospitals,  whose  delusions  related  to  the 
different  events  of  that  long  period  of  history.” 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  persons  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  already  most  common  ; and 
this  is  exceedingly  probable,  since  it  is  a malady  more  fre- 
quently transmitted  than  perhaps  any  other ; and  the 
sources  of  excitement  are  by  no  means  becoming  fewer,  or 
less  extensive  in  their  operation.  Persons  who  inherit  a 
predisposition  to  this  dire  disease  have,  of  course,  more  to 
fear  from  excitement  than  others  ; and  they  ought  to  be 
studiously  careful  to  avoid  whatever  may  tend  to  rouse 
their  passions,  or  require  great  mental  exertion.* 

And  here  I may  revert  to  a subject  into  which  I have 
already  entered  at  some  length  — the  effect  of  early  men- 
tal culture.  If,  as  tve  have  seen,  whatever  unduly  ex- 
cites the  mind,  has  a tendency  to  produce  insanity — and  if 
the  excitability  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  premature 
development  of  the  brain,  which,  as  I have  elsewhere 
shewn,  weakens  and  renders  it  highly  irritable,  and  which 
is  almost  universal  in  America,  and  is  by  far  too  common 


* “ The  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  is  more  general  among 
the  opulent  than  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  M.  Esquirol  as- 
certained, that  in  the  Salpetriere,  out  of  351  cases  of  common 
people,  105  only  had  the  disease  by  inheritance  ; whilst  in  264 
cases  of  opulent  patients,  150  were  hereditary.” — Prof.  Thom- 
son’s Twenty-fourth  Lecture  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  given  in  the 
Lancet. 
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in  this  country,  must  largely  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
insanity.  The  training  of  the  young,  however,  must  not 
consist  in  merely  allowing  the  faculties  of  their  minds  to 
develope  gradually  — it  must  be  of  a positive  kind,  and  be 
directed  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  due  regulation  of 
the  passions.  In  Dr.  Pritchard’s  Treatise  on  Insanity,  he 
makes  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  education  : 
“ There  are  two  different  points  of  view  under  which  the 
injurious  effects  of  wrong  education  may  be  considered. 
By  too  great  indulgence,  and  a want  of  moral  discipline, 
the  passions  acquire  greater  power,  and  a character  is 
formed  subject  to  caprice  and  to  violent  emotions  : a predis- 
position to  insanity  is  thus  laid  in  the  temper  and  moral 
affections  of  the  individual.  The  exciting  causes  of  mad- 
ness have  greater  influence  on  persons  of  such  habits  than 
on  those  whose  feelings  are  regulated.  An  overstrained 
and  premature  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  like- 
wise a fault  of  education,  which  predisposes  to  insanity,  as 
it  does  also  to  other  diseases  of  the  brain.” 

Before  I quit  the  subject  of  mental  excitement,  I will 
make  a few  observations  on  one  cause  of  that  evil  which 
I have  not  yet  mentioned  : it  is  the  improper  choice  of  a 
profession. 

Parents  and  friends  too  often  forget,  that  in  determin- 
ing the  future  pursuits  of  the  young  under  their  care, 
it  is  not  enough  that  a profession  be  respectable  or  lucra- 
tive, or  that  it  be  one  in  which  the  youth  may  be  expected 
to  succeed  by  means  of  family  influence  ; in  addition  to 
these  circumstances,  they  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
talents,  the  disposition,  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of  the 
individual  immediately  concerned ; for  if  this  most  im- 
portant item  be  omitted  in  their  calculations,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  if  he  have  any  individuality  of  character, 
they  will  seriously  obstruct  his  happiness  while  endeavour- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  promote  it. 
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What  can  exceed  the  wretchedness  of  the  man  com- 
pelled by  such  mistaken  kindness  to  engage  in  a profession 
requiring  the  constant  exercise  of  faculties  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  a very  limited  degree?  He  passes  scarcely  a day 
without  having  the  conviction  of  his  unfitness  for  the  per- 
formance  of  his  duties  forced  painfully  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  what  deep  humiliation  must  there  be  in  that  convic- 
tion ! what  constant  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
covery of  his  incompetency — and  what  despair  and  misery 
should  the  discovery  be  made  ! 

The  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  the  mind  and  health  is 
incalculable;  and  often  is  the  consequence  premature 
death  — suicide  even.  It  is  therefore  obviously  the  duty 
of  parents  and  guardians,  previously  to  fixing  the  destina- 
tion of  the  young,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  is  possible,  their 
fitness  for  the  intended  employment.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  so  arduous  a task  as  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed. A few  observations  may  assist  in  the  performance 
of  it. 

First,  then,  every  vocation  requires  for  its  successful 
exercise  certain  physical  qualifications — qualifications  that 
may  be  comparatively  unimportant  to  members  of  other 
professions,  but  essential  to  those  of  each  particular  pro- 
fession. It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  truth,  at 
least,  would  not  be  neglected  — inasmuch  as  no  abstruse 
analysis  or  patient  observation  is  needed  to  ascertain  in 
any  given  case  whether  the  requisite  physical  qualifications 
are  possessed  in  the  necessary  measure.  And  yet  we  fre- 
quently see  men  whom  nature  intended  for  tailors  at  the 
anvil,  and  blacksmiths  on  the  shop-board ; persons  of 
active  frame  and  sanguine  temperament  confined  at  a 
sedentary  employment ; and  those  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  formed  for  quiet,  tranquil  labours  sent  forth  to  en- 
counter the  terrors  of  the  ocean.  And  often,  indeed,  in 
that  most  fitting  place  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  elo- 
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quence,  the  pulpit,  do  we  find  men  who,  by  their  defective, 
unharmonious  utterance,  would  deprive  of  all  their  force 
the  soul-stirring  outpourings  of  a Demosthenes  or  of  a 
Cicero. 

The  mental  qualifications  of  an  individual  may  gene- 
rally be  accurately  determined  by  parents  and  teachers. 
A little  observation  will  certainly  reveal  the  leading  tend- 
encies of  his  mind  ; and  it  will  be  found  that  these  tend- 
encies indicate  his  predominant  talents  or  faculties ; and 
hence  they  ought,  as  a general  rule,  to  be  taken  as  guides 
in  the  choice  of  a profession.  Seldom,  however,  are  they 
sought  for,  or,  even  if  they  openly  manifest  themselves, 
attended  to:  the  considerations  that  determine  an  indi- 
vidual’s sphere  of  action  are  of  every  kind  except  the  right ; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  the  mistakes  by  this  means  made 
end  so  happily  for  the  subjects  of  them  as  in  the  following 
case.  The  anecdote  was  current  at  the  hospital  at  Haslar 
many  years  ago. 

A gentleman  having  a son,  whom  his  mother  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  arrive  at  distinction  in  the 
navy,  in  compliance  with  her  desire,  sent  him  to  sea  as  a 
midshipman  under  the  care  of  a relative.  Shortly  after- 
wards an  engagement  took  place,  and  the  boy,  who  was 
very  young,  was  much  terrified,  and  during  the  action  hid 
himself  in  the  ship’s  copper,  where  he  was  discovered  by 
the  men,  who  reported  him  to  the  officer  on  duty;  and  as 
soon  as  the  ship  returned  home,  the  admiral  dismissed  him 
and  sent  him  to  his  father;  who,  instead  of  reproving  him, 
observed  that  he  had  displayed  a good  deal  of  cunning, 
and  though  unfit  for  a sailor,  would  most  likely  make  an 
admirable  lawyer ! 

The  important  influence  which  the  choice  of  a profes- 
sion exerts  over  their  future  condition  should  make  parents 
especially  cai’eful  to  place  their  offspring  in  situations  for 
which  their  temperament  and  aptitude  fit  them.  Not  only 
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will  the  happiness  of  individuals,  but  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, be  thereby  promoted  ; for  if  men’s  attention  is  de- 
voted to  subjects  for  which  they  have  a natural  aptitude, 
there  is  a much  greater  probability  of  arriving  at  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  them.  And  the  same  result  is  obtained 
in  a still  higher  degree  when  men  pay  exclusive  attention 
to  a single  congenial  department  of  science  or  art.*  The 
division  of  labour,  which  has  effected  so  much  for  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  has  been  productive  of 
scarcely  less  good  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  law  and  the 
medical  profession.  In  the  latter,  in  particular,  its  results 
have  been  of  the  most  valuable  kind  ; diseases  formerly 
incurable  are  now  disposed  of  readily  ; and  organs  whose 
delicacy  deterred  the  practitioners  of  former  times  from 
operating  upon  them,  are  now  treated  with  as  much  safety 

and  success  as  the  strongest. 

© 

That  great  advantages  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
division  of  medical  labour,  I have  shewn  in  several  of  my 
former  works,  and  it  is  well  exemplified  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear, 
which  I founded  in  1816,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  Dr.  Baillie,  and  Mr.  Cline.  Its  usefulness  and 
advantages  are  well  known  to  the  public  ; and  they  have 
not  been  obtained  without  much  labour  and  attention. 
For  twenty  years  I have  attended  exclusively  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  ear,  during  which  period  I have 
been  the  means  of  affording  relief  to  many  thousands  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  I have  published  a Map  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Ear ; and  a Synoptical  Chart  of  its  various 
Diseases,  with  their  treatment,  in  order  that  the  advan- 
tages of  my  extensive  experience  may  be  as  widely  diffused 
as  possible.  These  Maps  and  Charts  I have  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  different  Sovereigns  of  Europe  and  to  the 


* Vide  Foster’s  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character. 
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American  Government  through  their  ambassadors  in  this 
country  ; and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  from 
letters  I have  received  from  His  Excellency  Mustapha 
Reshid  Bey  Effendi,  Ambassador  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
Baron  Bulow  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Count  Seckendorff, 
and  Baron  Altenstein,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Medical  Affairs  of  Berlin,  Baron  Moncorvo,  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador,  the  American  Minister,  &c.  &c.,  that 
they  have  been  justly  appreciated.  It  appears  that  in 
America  diseases  of  the  ear  are  still  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood.* 

Finding  that  the  diseases  of  the  ear  are  often  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  eye,  I have  recently  attended 
to  that  organ,  and  I may  say  with  the  happiest  results. 
For  much  useful  information  on  this  subject,  vide  the 
second  edition  of  my  Treatise  on  the  Eye. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  effects  of  some  of  the  more  liberal 
professions  upon  the  health. 

Naval  officers  are  exposed  to  great  and  rapid  changes 
of  climate,  and  to  many  endemical  diseases,  such  as  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  liver  complaints  in 
the  East.  But  those  more  fearful  diseases  which  were 
formerly  so  rife  on  ship-board,  and  which  arose  from  igno- 
rance or  neglect  of  the  necessary  preventive  measures,  are 
now,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a better  system  of  admi- 
nistration, almost  unknown  ; and  there  are  few  professions 
more  favourable  to  the  health  than  that  of  guiding  and 
controlling  the  “wooden  walls  of  old  England.”  f 


* Vide  North  American  Review. 

+ During  the  late  war,  I was  employed  for  nearly  six  yeai-s 
at  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  contained  at  one  time  2,000  patients. 
None  are  better  regulated,  or  have  had  more  operations  per- 
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The  military  profession  is  one  which  frequently  subjects 
its  members  to  great  and  long-continued  hardships ; and  in 
so  far  it  is  unfavourable  to  health.  But  when  in  garrison, 
or  not  engaged  in  actual  service,  soldiers  are  placed  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  but  for  the  abuse  of  leisure,  might 
enjoy  excellent  health.  Military  officers  are  often  inactive, 
spending  their  time  in-doors,  and  also  living  luxuriously. 
But  old  officers  are  generally  extremely  careful  of  their 
health  ; and,  being  free  from  anxiety  and  care,  frequently 
reach  to  a very  old  age. 

The  profession  of  the  law  in  its  higher  grades  is  one 
which  demands  great  and  constant  mental  exertion — which 
is  too  often  combined  with  almost  total  muscular  inac- 
tivity ; the  consequences  of  which,  having  been  already 
sufficiently  expounded,  need  not  here  be  repeated.  But  I 
would  recommend  all  persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
close  study,  of  whatever  kind,  to  take  regular  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  to  be  abstemious  in  diet,  to  avoid  low  desks 
and  soft  seats,  not  to  study  late  at  night,  nor  too  long  at  a 
time;  and  ifthe  subject  of  attention  be  sometimes  changed, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  clerical  profession,  in  its  relation  to  health,  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  the  law.  The 
lungs  of  clergymen  are  frequently  injured  by  excessive 
exertion,  and  become  the  seat  of  fatal  diseases.  Persons 
having  delicate  lungs  should  hesitate  before  they  enter  any 
profession  requiring  great  exercise  of  those  organs ; and, 
having  entered  it,  should  carefully  abstain  from  long  or 
vehement  discoursing. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  exposed  to 


formed  in  them.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  served 
there  may  be  named  Drs.  Lynn,  Babington,  Sir  R.  Hunter, 
Johnson,  Weatherhcad,  James  Clarke,  Thomson,  Messrs.  Vance. 
P.  N.  Scott,  Price,  &c. 
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many  morbific  influences,  from  which  other  classes  of  the 
community  are  exempt ; and,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  others,  often  sacrifice  their  own : aliis  in- 
serviendo  consumantur,  aliis  medendo  moriuntur.  Mr. 
Thackrah  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  mortality  among 
medical  students  is  great,*  and  dissents  from  Ramazzini, 
who  says,  that  medical  practitioners  are  comparatively 
free  from  ordinary  diseases,  in  consequence  of  their  good 
exercise,  and  their  hilarity  of  mind  when  they  go  home 
with  their  fees  in  their  pockets,  u Dum  bene  nummati, 
lares  suos  repetunt.” 

Those  who  enter  this  profession  should  be  persons  of 
somewhat  robust  frames  and  strong  constitutions ; since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  requiring  great  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  exertion. 

The  musical  profession,  in  its  two  departments,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  is  one  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
unfavourable  to  longevity.  Its  members  are  subjected  to 
many  unhealthy  influences,  and  in  particular  to  great 
anxiety  and  care,  from  the  caprice  and  whims  of  their 
hearers.  “ Singers  and  persons  who  play  much  on  wind 
instruments  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  chest,  diseases  of 
the  larynx,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
and  spitting  of  blood. ”f 

From  the  latter  class  of  evils  performers  on  stringed 
instruments  are  in  a great  measure  free ; and  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  greyheaded  veterans  gaily  pursuing 
their  harmonious  vocation.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lindley 
(the  incomparable  violoncellist),  and  Dragonetti  (the  able 


* In  a note  he  observes,  “ Voltaire  has  remarked  that  among 
centenaries,  not  one  was  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  ; and  that 
the  King  of  France  had  interred  forty  of  his  physicians.” 
f Thackrah,  p.  174. 
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performer  on  the  tenor  violoncello),  are  both  elderly  men  ; 
while  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  late  celebrated  flute-player,  died 
a short  time  ago  at  a comparatively  early  age. 

Vocalists  are  frequently  afflicted  by  the  nervous  affec- 
tion called  “ globus  hystericus,”  which  completely  pre- 
vents utterance  ; this  affection,  like  all  other  nervous  ones, 
may  often  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
and  by  abstaining  from  excesses  of  every  kind.* 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
subject  from  which  it  has  led  us. 

Having:  shewn  the  bad  eflects  of  mental  excitement, 
it  may  add  to  the  force  of  those  statements  to  shew  the 
contrary  — the  beneficial  effects  of  mental  tranquillity  and 
relaxation. 

I have  in  several  parts  of  this  book  noticed  the  health- 
ful influence  of  a cheerful,  well-regulated  frame  of  mind 
upon  the  various  functions  of  the  economy ; and  this  is 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  so  much  dependent  upon  the  mental  state.  If, 
then,  this  frame  of  mind  be  habitual  — if  no  violent  pas- 
sions disturb  its  serenity — if  it  be  free  from  the  vexatious 
cares  of  public  life  and  of  party — it  must  conduce  to 
lengthen  life,  and  to  promote  human  happiness. 

We  may  refer  to  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a proof  of 


* The  musical  profession  is  often  accused  of  unwillingness  to 
devote  their  services  occasionally  to  the  cause  of  charity  ; but  this 
accusation  is  by  no  means  supported  by  fact.  On  several  occa- 
sions many  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  both  foreign  and 
English,  have  gratuitously  performed  for  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  which,  indeed,  may  be  thought  to  have 
a peculiar  claim  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  its  care 
is  the  organ  whose  office  it  is  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  per- 
ceptions of  harmony.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  in- 
imitable Paganini. 
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the  truth  of  these  assertions.  As  a body,  they  are  tempe- 
rate and  industrious,  quiet  and  unobtrusive ; their  lives 
appear  to  flow  on  in  a calm,  unruffled  stream,  and  are  con- 
sequently of  longer  duration  than  those  of  any  other  ex- 
tensive class  of  the  community,  as  appears  from  the  an- 
nexed statement,  which  was  published  a year  or  two  ago. 

“Inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  England  as  to  the  average  length  of  life  of 
persons  belonging  to  their  society,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  individuals.  The  result  is  generally  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  superior  longevity  of  Quakers ; but  in 
Chesterfield  particularly  so,  as  the  following  plainly 
shews : the  good  effects  of  living  with  temperance  and 
frugality  could  not  be  more  clearly  demonstrated.  United 
ages  of  100  successive  burials  in  Chesterfield  churchyard, 
ending  16th  November  1834,  2516  years  6 months  ; which 
gives  an  average  of  25  years  2 months  : two  of  these  per- 
sons reached  the  age  of  80  and  upwards  ; and  12  reached 
the  age  of  70  and  upwards.  United  ages  of  100  succes- 
sive burials  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ches- 
terfield monthly  meeting,  ending  27th  November  1834, 
4790  years  7 months  ; which  gives  an  average  of  47  years 
10  months  : 19  reached  the  age  of  80  and  upwards,  and  30 
reached  the  age  of  70  and  upwards.”  So  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular locality  at  least,  the  balance  is  nearly  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  Quakers.* 

But  many  persons  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a state  of  equanimity  amid 
the  bustle  of  business  and  the  contentions  of  society. 
There  is  truth  in  the  objection  ; and  I am  far  from  think- 


* The  author’s  relatives  were  all  Quakers.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  living,  and  in  good  health,  two  grand- 
fathers, two  grandmothers,  his  mother,  and  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  John  Curtis,  who  died  not  long  since,  at  an  advanced  age. 
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ing  that,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  men  can 
place  themselves  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Still,  there  is  much  unnecessary  agitation  and  excitement  ;* 
and,  by  pointing  out  their  evils,  I shall  perhaps  induce 
some  persons  to  reduce  them  to  their  minimum  amount. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  residuum,  T earnestly  recommend 
frequent  mental  relaxation,  and  a participation  in  inno- 
cent pleasures.  A short  trip  into  the  country,  even  for  a 
single  day,  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  ordinary  objects  of  contemplation,  and  by  remov- 
ing from  it  for  a little  time  that  load  of  anxious  cares, 
which,  if  suffered  too  long  to  remain,  destroys  its  elasticity. 
And  at  least  once  a-year  a jaunt  of  a week  or  two  should 
be  taken  by  every  one  who  can  manage  to  do  so  : the 
communications  by  land  and  water  to  every  part  of  this 
country  are  now  so  abundant  and  so  economical,  that  there 
are  few  indeed  who  could  not  afford  it  if  they  wished  ; and  in 
the  end  it  would  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  a larger 
sum,  by  promoting  the  health,  and  enabling  men  to  engage 
m the  various  occupations  of  life  with  greater  energy.  For 
a few  pounds  a person  may  visit  the  mountains  and  lochs 


* Much  of  the  political  discussion  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  is  certainly  of  this  kind.  How  many  hot-headed  per- 
sons are  there  who  are  in  a state  of  constant  excitement  upon 
matters  of  the  most  trifling  moment — who  throw  themselves  into 
a fever  in  discussing  a subject  which  concerns  no  one ! The 
media  via  of  politics,  neither  indifference  nor  partisanship,  is  the 
best,  both  for  the  health  of  individuals  and  the  general  good.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  men,  while  striving,  as  they  imagine,  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  should  so  much  injure 
their  own  happiness;  and  I am  happy  to  find  that  many  are  of 
my  opinion.  I am  glad  to  observe  that  the  dissensions  of  parties 
are  so  much  less  acrimonious  than  they  formerly  were,  and  that 
political  opponents  shew  so  much  more  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  one  another. 
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of  Scotland,  or  the  picturesque  scenes  which  abound  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  — and  inhale  strength  and  vigour  from  the 
ocean’s  breeze ; he  may  store  his  mind  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of  the  various  pleasing 
occurrences  that  befel  him,  while  absent  from  home  ; and 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  city,  and  of  pressing  occu- 
pations, he  may  often  relieve  and  amuse  his  harassed 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  these  intellectual  images. 

Some  time  ago  I was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  too 
severe  application  to  professional  pursuits ; and  my  medical 
friends  advised  me  to  visit  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Spa.  I 
did  so ; and  so  great  was  the  relief  which  I experienced 
from  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  and  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  that  four  days  after  I arrived  at  the  latter 
place  I was  perfectly  well. 

To  shew  the  rapidity  of  our  communications  with  the 
Continent,  I may  mention  that  I left  London  in  the  steam- 
boat on  Saturday  morning,  and  reached  Ostend  the  same 
night ; and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  I 
arrived  in  the  evening;  and  next  morning  I set  oft' early, 
and  entered  Aix  that  night ; so  that  the  whole  journey  wras 
performed  in  three  days,  and  that,  too,  comfortably  and 
pleasantly. 

The  weekly  cessation  from  the  toils  of  business,  which  is 
generally  observed  in  Christian  countries  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  is  a practice  at  least  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  body  as  of  the  soul ; and  it  is  one  which  will  be  more 
inviolably  kept,  when  men  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  on  which  their  health  depends.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inexpedient,  as  regards  the  present  interests 
of  mankind,  than  the  abandonment  of  this  practice,  view- 
ing it  as  a matter  of  political  economy  ; for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  capacity  for  labour  is  increased  by  occa- 
sional rest  from  it ; and  that  if  every  day  in  the  year  were 
devoted  to  labour,  the  produce  of  that  labour  would  be 
less  than  it  is  at  present. 
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If  the  time  thus  rescued  from  labour  were  made  the 
best  possible  use  of,  bow  much  might  it  not  effect  for  the 
mental  and  bodily  improvement  of  mankind  ! It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  train- 
ing, which  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  the  best  advantage. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  hope  there  is  a class  of  people  in 
this  country,  and  that  an  increasing  class,  one  destined  to 
be  the  most  numerous,  who  seek  enjoyment  in  the  tranquil 
occupations  of  life,  in  such  pursuits  as  those  of  agriculture, 
and  the  study  of  natural  history  ; who  are  not  ashamed  to 
labour  with  their  own  hands,  and  unite,  in  due  proportion, 
exercise  of  body  and  of  mind  ; who,  contented  with  their 
stations  in  society,  and  with  a competency,  are  not  per- 
petually striving  for  office  or  wealth.  To  this  course  we 
advise  others,  for  we  know  not  how  life  can  be  better  spent, 
or  more  happiness  realised.  We  hope  to  see  a love  of 
literature  and  of  science  increase  in  this  class.  All  labour 
of  body  is  not  proper ; the  mind  requires  exercise  also  ; but 
it  does  not  require  constant  excitement,  any  more  than 
the  body  does  alcoholic  drinks.  The  agriculturist,  with 
a good  farm,  and  well-selected  library,  (and  books  are  now 
so  cheap,  that  most  persons  can  afford  such,)  is  supplied 
with  the  essential  materials  for  rational  enjoyment.  A 
part  of  his  time  judiciously  devoted  to  labour  makes  him 
as  independent  of  others  as  is  desirable  ; while  a portion  of 
his  leisure  passed  with  books  elevates,  purifies,  and  im- 
proves his  intellect ; and  thus  he  secures  to  himself  health 
of  body  and  mind.”* 

I shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  miscellaneous 
observations. 

And  here,  the  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention, 
from  its  important  influence  upon  health  and  longevity,  is 
marriage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  matrimonial  state, 


* North  American  Review,  No.  94,  pp.  120,  121. 
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when  entered  into  at  the  proper  time,  and  between  suit- 
able parties,  is  conducive  to  health.  It  is  a state  for  which 
man  is  formed,  and  in  entering  into  which,  therefore,  he 
obeys  the  organic  and  moral  laws — disobedience  to  which, 
as  we  have  shewn,  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  evil 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  informs  us  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  who  have  attained  old  age  were  married ; 
and  that  out  of  127  aged  people,  who  were  pensioners  in 
the  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Kilmainham,  there  were 
only  thirteen  bachelors. 

That  the  marriage  state  is  favourable  to  mental  as  well 
as  to  bodily  health,  is  strongly  shewn  by  the  fact  noticed 
in  the  lecture  of  M.  Andral  from  which  I have  already 
quoted  : viz.  that  in  France  two-thirds  of  the  suicides  are 
among  bachelors ; and  he  adds,  that  the  same  remark  has 
been  made  in  this  country.* 

But  “to  make  marriages  answer  the  purpose  of  health, 
and  the  other  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  connubial 
state,  there  ought  to  be  a parity  of  station,  a similarity  of 
temper,  and  no  material  disproportion  in  years.  It  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  some  of  these  most  essential  requi- 
sites, that  the  married  state  proves  so  often  the  source  of 
misery,  instead  of  joy  and  comfort.”f 


* While  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  we  may  notice  the 
abounding  of  prostitution — a fact  to  be  deeply  lamented,  both  on 
moral  and  physical  grounds.  But  the  Parisians  are  far  worse  in 
this  respect  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  “in  1835,  in  Paris,  9,637  boys,  and  9,207  girls,  were 
born  in  wedlock  in  private  houses,  and  out  of  wedlock,  2,747  boys 
and  2,669  girls.  In  hospitals,  the  lawfuls  amounted  to  283  boys, 
and  234  girls;  and  the  illegitimates  to  2,237  boys  and  2,207  girls; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  births  being  thus  out  of  wedlock. 
2,459  of  these,  however,  were  recognised  by  parents.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

f Code  of  Health. 
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The  opinions  of  physiologists  as  to  the  earliest  age  at 
which  the  contraction  of  marriage  in  this  country  is  advi- 
sable, are  various  — some  fixing  it  for  the  male  at  the  age 
of  21;  others  at  25;  and  others  even  at  28:  but  most 
writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  regarding  the  18th  year  of 
the  female  the  earliest  at  which  it  ought  to  take  place. 
This,  however,  is  a point  which  must  depend  upon  a great 
variety  of  circumstances;  and  though  marriages  con- 
tracted while  the  frame  is  still  rapidly  developing  are  un- 
doubtedly often  injurious,  yet  varieties  in  constitution  are 
so  numerous  and  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a rule  universally  applicable.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  marriages  on  the  part  of  males  be- 
fore the  age  of  21  are  hurtful,  and  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tered into. 

If  we  regard  marriages  as  they  affect  the  offspring  of 
them,  we  must  take  into  account  many  circumstances 
which  do  not  affect  the  health  of  the  parties  marrying. 

It  appears  to  be  a law  of  nature,  that  frequent  inter- 
marriages among  a particular  family,  class,  or  nation,  have 
a tendency  to  produce  mental  and  bodily  degeneracy  ; and 
the  more  limited  the  circle  to  which  they  are  confined,  the 
greater  is  the  degeneracy.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  cousins,  or  other  near  relations,  are  so  often 
weak  in  intellect — and  sometimes  even  idiotic.  It  is  well 
known  that  idiocy  is  by  no  means  rare  in  some  of  the 
noble  and  royal  families  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  among 
which  the  practice  of  marrying  nieces  and  cousins  pre- 
vails. 

The  predominant  states  of  mind  of  the  mother  during 
the  period  of  gestation  seem  to  exercise  great  influence 
on  the  character,  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  child.  If  such 
be  the  case,  the  following  advice,  given  by  the  Margravine 
of  Anspach  in  her  Memoirs,  deserves  serious  attention  : 
“ When  a female  is  likely  to  become  a mother,  she  ought 
to  be  doubly  careful  of  her  temper  ; and  in  particular,  to 
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indulge  no  ideas  that  are  not  cheerful,  and  no  sentiments 
that  are  not  kind.  Such  is  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  body,  that  the  features  of  the  face  are  commonly 
moulded  into  an  expression  of  the  internal  disposition  ; 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  . an  infant,  before  it  is 
born,  may  be  affected  by  the  temper  of  its  mother  ? * 

If  the  transmission  of  mental  qualities  may  still  be 
somewhat  open  to  doubt,  there  is  the  strongest  proof  that 
physical  qualities  are  in  most  cases  communicated  ; and 
therefore,  as  “respects  persons  seriously  deformed,  or  in 
any  way  constitutionally  enfeebled — the  rickety  and  club- 


* I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  excellent  re- 
marks on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s  Treatise  on  Physical 
Education  : “ The  avoidance  by  females,  while  pregnant,  of  every 
thing  that  might  injure  them  cannot  be  too  strict.  Nor  is  this 
all.  They  should  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  they 
usually  do.  The  feeling  which  induces  many  of  them  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  rooms  for  weeks  and  months  before  par- 
turition, is  an  excess  of  delicacy  — were  the  term  less  exception- 
able, I would  say,  false  delicacy — and  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
Their  food  should  be  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  should  he  taken  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  them 
their  entire  strength,  and  maintain  all  their  functions  in  full 
vigour.  Their  minds  ought  to  be  kept  in  a state  of  tranquillity. 
In  a particular  manner,  the  effects  of  frightful  appearances, 
alarming  accidents,  and  agitating  and  impassioned  tales  and 
narratives,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  them.  The 
blighting  operation  of  the  “ Reign  of  Terror,”  in  Paris,  on  the 
children  born  during  that  period,  furnishes  fearful  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  distracted  and  horrified  condition  of  the 
mother  over  the  system  of  the  unborn  infant.  An  unusual 
number  of  them  was  stillborn.  Of  those  who  were  not  so,  a num- 
ber equally  uncommon  died  at  an  early  age;  and  of  those  who 
attained  adult  life,  an  unusual  proportion  were  subject  to  epilepsy 
madness,  or  some  other  form  of  cerebral  disease.” 
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footed,  for  instance,  and  those  with  distorted  spines,  or 
who  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  scrofula,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, gout,  or  epilepsy  — all  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  conscientiously  abstain  from  matrimony.  In 
a special  manner,  where  both  the  male  and  female  labour 
under  a hereditary  taint,  they  should  make  it  a part  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  posterity  never  to  be  thus 
united.  Marriage  in  such  individuals  cannot  be  defended 
on  moral  grounds  — much  less  on  that  of  public  usefulness. 
It  is  selfish  to  an  extent  but  little  short  of  crime.  Its  aban- 
donment or  prevention  would  tend,  in  a high  degree,  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind. v* 

On  the  use  of  tobacco  a few  remarks  may  here  be 
made. 

Tobacco  belongs  to  the  class  of  drugs  called  narcotics, 
and  is  possessed  of  many  of  their  most  noxious  qualities. 
The  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  whatever  shape  it  is  taken, 
heats  the  blood,  hurts  digestion,  wastes  the  fluids,  and  re- 
laxes the  nerves. 

Smoking  is  particularly  injurious  to  lean,  hectic,  and 
hypochondriacal  persons:  it  creates  an  unnatural  thirst, 
leading  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; it  increases  indo- 
lence, and  confirms  the  lazy  in  the  habits  they  have  ac- 
quired ; above  all,  it  is  pernicious  to  the  young,  laying 
the  foundation  of  future  misery.  I am  therefore  glad  to 
see  that  our  young  men  have  very  generally  abandoned 
the  obnoxious  and  unbecoming  custom,  lately  so  prevalent, 
of  smoking  in  the  street. 

A patient  of  mine,  a young  officer  of  dragoons,  who 
was  quite  an  amateur  smoker,  and  used  to  boast  of  the 
number  of  cigars  he  could  smoke  in  a day,  produced 
ptyalism  by  his  folly ; and  had  he  not  abandoned  the 


* Thoughts  on  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of 
man.  By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D. 
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practice,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  lived  but  a 
very  short  time. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff  is  still  more 
objectionable  than  smoking.  On  account  of  its  narcotic 
quality,  snuff  is  improper  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
deafness,  and  other  diseases  of  the  head.  The  use  of  snuff 
is  likewise  extremely  dangerous  to  the  consumptive,  to 
those  afflicted  with  internal  ulcers,  or  who  are  subject  to 
spitting  of  blood. 

Snuff-taking  is  an  uncleanly  habit  — it  vitiates  the 
organs  of  smell ; taints  the  breath  ; ultimately  weakens  the 
faculty  of  sight,  by  withdrawing  the  humours  from  the 
eyes;  impairs  the  sense  of  hearing  ; renders  breathing  dif- 
ficult; depraves  the  appetite;  and,  if  taken  too  copiously, 
gets  into  and  affects  the  stomach,  injuring  in  a high  degree 
the  organs  of  digestion.* 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  enjoyment  than  the  perfect 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  hearing  and  sight ; but,  as  I 
have  fully  treated  these  subjects  in  my  two  works  on  the 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Ear  and  Eye,  containing 
remarks  on  the  use  of  acoustic  and  optical  instruments  — 
and  in  my  works  entitled  “ Observations  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Hearing  and  Sight,” — it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  them  here.  I shall,  however,  take  this  op- 
portunity to  animadvert  upon  some  statements  in  a work 
recently  published,  “ The  Philosophy  of  Living,”  from 
which  I am  compelled  to  dissent.  The  first  of  these  is, 
that  u the  best  instrument  for  conversation  with  a single 
person  is  the  ear-trumpet  with  an  elastic  tube.”  Now,  in 
my  Treatise  on  the  Ear,  6th  edition,  p.  178,  the  advantages 
of  my  acoustic  chair  are  described  as  follows  : “ One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  possessed  by  my  chair  consists  in  this, 


* Sir  J.  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health. 
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that  the  person  sitting  in  it  hears  at  the  opposite  side  from 
that  at  which  he  is  addressed  ; thus  avoiding  the  unplea- 
sant and  injurious  practice  of  the  speaker  coming  so  close 
as  to  render  his  breath  offensive,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
trimental to  the  organ  of  hearing,  by  causing  a relaxation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This  is  an  effect  com- 
monly produced  by  the  use  of  short  flexible  tubes,  no  less 
than  by  hearing-trumpets,  which  latter  are  as  often,  per- 
haps, employed  for  speaking  through,  as  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed  ; and  it  is  a certain  fact  that 
many  persons,  after  having  used  a trumpet  for  half  an 
hour,  are  quite  deaf,  from  the  action  of  the  breath  impelled 
against  the  membrana  tympani.” 

This  passage  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Mayo’s  recommendation  of  short  flexible 
hearing-tubes  : and  I shall  now  pass  to  the  examination  of 
some  of  his  observations  on  instruments  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  sight. 

In  his  choice  of  these,  Mr.  Mayo  is  equally  unfortu- 
nate. He,  it  seems,  has  invented  grey  glass  spectacles, 
(<  of  a pure  black  diluted,”  which  he  appears  to  think  far 
superior  to  any  previously  in  use  ; and  in  particular,  to 
be  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  heating  the  eyes,  which, 
he  asserts,  attends  wire-gauze  spectacles.  Now*  I do  not 
intend  either  to  deny  or  confirm  this  assertion  ; but,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  correct,  Mr.  Mayo  has  been  most  unhappy 
in  his  choice  of  a remedy.  Is  he  ignorant  that  opticians 
bring  the  very  same  objection  against  his  “ grey  spec- 
tacles ?”  and  indeed  who  does  not  know  that  black  glass, 
in  all  its  shades,  concentrates  and  absorbs  heat?  All 
coloured  glass  is  bad — white  is  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred. 

Wire-gauze  spectacles  have  been  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  eyes  from  dust,  wind,  and  sun, 
better  than  any  other  hitherto  invented.  They  were  laid 
before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  scien- 
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tific  institutions ; an  account  of  their  exhibition  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  in  which  journal  they  are 
recommended. 

They  are  made  convex,  in  order  that  the  eye-lashes 
may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  wire,  which  sometimes 
happens  with  linen  and  other  gauze  spectacles. 

They  have,  the  manufacturer  informs  me,  received  the 
approbation  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  ordered  twro  pairs ; 
and  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  purchased  three 
dozen  pairs,  and  constantly  uses  them  in  his  journeys  over 
the  plains  of  snow. 

The  only  serious  objection  I have  heard  advanced  against 
convex  wire  spectacles  is  that  preferred  by  some  opticians 
— viz.  that  there  is  but  little  profit  to  be  made  by  the  sale 
of  them.  I have  no  doubt  that  this  objection  is  quite  in- 
capable of  removal  by  argument ; and  I must  therefore 
content  myself  with  quoting  the  pithy  saying  of  the  cur- 
rier in  the  fable,  “ There  is  nothing  like  leather.” 

With  one  other  obseiwation  I will  conclude  this  sub- 
ject— namely,  that  neatness  and  elegance  appear  to  be 
more  regarded  in  the  choice  of  spectacles  than  any  more 
useful  qualities.  Spectacles  to  be  of  service  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  eye  and  take  in  the 
whole  object.  The  large  old-fashioned  round  spectacles, 
such  as  our  grandmothers  wore,  are  the  most  useful ; 
though  I have  been  informed  by  an  optician,  that  he 
cannot  make  them  small  enough  for  the  taste  of  his  cus- 
tomers. Many  persons  seriously  injure  their  eyes  by  look- 
ing at  the  frames.* 


* I have  lately  invented  periscopic  glasses  for  the  short-sighted, 
which  have  been  much  approved,  and  also  large  round  periscopic 
glasses  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  sight,  for  reading  and 
writing  with.  These  glasses  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
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I wind  up  this  chapter  by  observing,  that  the  period 
of  maturity  is  the  only  one  which  admits  of  prolongation. 
Infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  have  each  certain  limits, 
which  are  seldom  come  short  of  or  exceeded : in  a 
given  number  of  years  the  human  being  arrives  at  the 
highest  development  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  art  can 
do  but  little  to  hasten  or  retard  the  arrival  of  that 
epoch  : so  it  is  with  old  age  — it  cannot  endure  beyond  a 
certain  time,  but  speedily  leads  to  the  grave.  The  period 
of  manhood  — the  period  in  which  all  the  powers,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  is  alone 
capable  of  extension ; and  it  is  so  capable,  almost  indefi- 
nitely. What  a strong  motive  does  not  this  consideration 
afford  for  taking  care  of  the  health  — for  studying  the 
natural  laws,  on  which  health  depends — and  for,  as  far  as 
possible,  putting  ourselves  in  conformity  with  those  laws ! 
And  how  clearly  does  this  shew  that  longevity  is  a good  — 
a real,  substantial  good — the  attainment  of  which  is  well 
worth  some  striving  for — the  possession  of  which  must 
contribute  largely  to  happiness ! 


T.  Dixey,  Old  Bond-street,  and  of  Mr.  Dollond,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Opticians  to  his  Majesty. 

My  instruments  for  assisting  hearing  and  sight,  including  the 
keraphonites,  or  improved  ear-cornets,  the  otisole,  and  also  my 
spectacles  for  strabismus,  and  the  wire-gauze  spectacles,  are  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Philp  and  Wicker  (late  Savigny),  St.  James- 
street,  and  by  Mr.  Maw,  Aldersgate-slreet,  surgical  and  acoustic 
instrument  maker  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

For  much  information  regarding  spectacles,  vide  the  works 
of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  of  Drs.  Young  and  Wollaston. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OLD  AGE. 

Though  the  arrival  of  old  age  may,  by  attention  to  the 
natural  Iuavs,  be  long  deferred,  yet  it  is  inevitable.  Sooner 
or  later  the  signs  of  decaying  vitality  appear ; and,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number  and  force,  they  speedily  pre- 
pare men  for  tenanting  the  grave. 

This  is  a critical  period — one  in  which  the  slightest 
error  or  misfortune  may  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  ot 
life,  and  one,  therefore,  in  which  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary.  It  will  be  my  object  to  furnish  such  general 
rules  as  may  enable  those  who  have  reached  old  age  to 
enjoy  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  guard  against  whatever 
might  endanger  their  safety  ; for  though  thus  precarious, 
the  existence  of  the  aged  may  yet  by  proper  attention  be 
rendered  so  comfortable  and  happy,  that  it  is  still  worth 
some  pains  to  preserve  it ; and  indeed  to  many  this  period 
of  life  is  that  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  the  truest 
happiness  is  experienced. 

Extremes  meet.  The  physiological  condition  of  the 
infant  and  that  of  the  aged  are  in  many  respects  alike. 
The  organs  of  the  infant  are  yet  undeveloped,  or  have  not 
yet  acquired  strength  ; those  of  the  aged  have  either 
decayed  wholly  away,  or  have  lost  their  former  vigour : 
the  result  is  identical ; and  hence  the  treatment  of  the 
young  is  in  many  cases  suitable  for  the  old. 

But  there  are  also  important  differences  between  the 
two  extreme  periods  of  life.  The  period  of  infancy  is  one 
of  rapid  growth,  of  great  vital  and  nervous  energy  ; that 
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of  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  decay,  in  which  all 
the  functions  are  slow,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on  languidly,  digestion  proceeds  with  difficulty, 
the  mind  loses  its  acuteness,  the  senses  their  vigour. 
While  the  characteristics  of  infancy  mark  it  distinctly  as 
one  of  increase  and  progression,  those  of  old  age  plainly 
declare  it  to  be  the  last  act  of  man’s  eventful  history. 

These  physiological  differences  render  needful  corre- 
sponding changes  of  treatment. 

And  first  as  to  food. 

The  organs  of  mastication  are  imperfect,  or  wholly 
wanting,  in  both  the  extreme  periods  of  life  ; in  both,  the 
digestive  organs  are  weak  and  liable  to  derangements. 
Hence  most  of  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  diet  of  the 
young  are  applicable  here. 

“ Broths  and  other  liquid  food,  with  sufficient  farina- 
ceous matter,  should  be  taken  by  the  aged.  Every  assist- 
ance which  art  can  give  towards  increasing  the  mastica- 
bility  of  food  ought  to  be  resorted  to  ; and  all  the  nourish- 
ment taken  should  be  of  the  most  digestible  kind.  A mo- 
derate proportion  of  the  safest  condiments  may  be  used  ; 
for  the  appetite  becomes  more  languid,  and  the  springs  of 
the  machine  less  able  to  perform  the  operations  that  are 
required.  In  regard  to  drink,  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  more  especially  wine,  under  due  regulation,  is  al- 
lowable now,  when  the  system  requires  an  additional 
stimulus,  to  save  it  from  torpidity.”* 

But  spirituous  liquors,  always  injurious,  are  peculiarly 
so  to  the  aged.  “ If  they  do  appear  at  first  to  strengthen 
those  who  fly  to  them  for  relief,  it  is  but  to  bring  them  to 
a state  of  weakness  almost  incurable.  Their  use  should  be 
forbidden  at  the  board  where  we  wish  temperance  and 


* From  Sir  J.  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health,  with  a few  alterations. 
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health  to  preside.  Their  flavour  may  be  exquisite,  but 
they  owe  it  to  essential  oils  or  other  principles  which  have 
a most  pernicious  influence  over  the  human  frame.  Thus, 
then,  with  the  exception  of  some  cases  of  sudden  debility, 
to  dispel  which  a brisk  stimulant  is  necessary  ; or  some 
slow  disorders,  whose  treatment  requires  that  nature 
should  be  powerfully  urged  : in  a word,  excepting  some 
habitual  dispositions  of  a sluggish  temperament,  where 
life  languishes  when  no  longer  kept  up  by  artificial  stimu- 
lants,—I say,  with  these  exceptions,  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  even  fatal.”*  They 
ought,  as  I have  already  said,  to  be  regarded  as  medicines, 
and  therefore  their  use  should  be  regulated  by  physicians. 

All  mixtures  of  food,  or  variety  of  dishes  at  meals, 
are  to  be  shunned  by  persons  advanced  in  years,  as  well 
as  those  articles  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed, 
or  which  experience  has  taught  them  do  not  agree  with 
them. 

Pork,  and  perhaps  beef,  is  to  be  avoided  ; but  mutton, 
poultry,  game,  and  fish,  are  well  calculated  for  the  aged  ; 
and  the  variety  they  afford  is  amply  sufficient. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  difficult  of  digestion.  If  eaten 
to  excess,  or  if  not  of  the  best  kinds,  they  increase  the 
costiveness  to  which  old  persons  are  subject. 

Fruits,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  are  innocent ; well- 
cooked  vegetables  also  should  form  a large  part  of  the  food 
of  the  aged. 

During  meals,  weak  malt  liquor  is  better  suited  for 
them  than  wine. 

It  is  certainly  more  healthful  for  old  people,  as  well  as 
for  every  one,  to  eat  three  or  four  times  a-day,  than  to 
make  one  full  meal  only.  No  aged  person  should  eat 


* Salgues’  Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Aged. 
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animal  food  oftener  than  once  in  the  day.  The  stomach 
will  digest  a dinner,  when  breakfast  and  supper  have  been 
light ; but  if  the  digestion  of  one  meal  be  not  completed 
before  another  is  taken,  there  is  little  chance  of  either 
being  properly  disposed  of. 

I end  these  observations  on  diet,  by  remarking  that 
habits  which  might  be  indulged  in  with  comparative 
impunity  when  the  system  was  in  its  highest  vigour,  aie 
productive  of  immediate  evils  to  the  weak  frames  of  the 
aged  ; and  that  therefore  whatever  I have  reprobated,  in 
the  previous  pages  of  this  book,  as  hurtful  to  the  young  oi 
the  mature,  is  especially  to  be  avoided  by  the  aged.  Otheis 
may,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  hope  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  their  imprudence  ; but  for  those  who  are  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  whom  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  dictates  of  reason  may  precipitate  into  it,  to 
cherish  any  such  delusive  expectations,  is  inexcusable,  and 
their  vain  dreams  must  speedily  be  dissipated  by  the 
stern  realities  of  retributive  suffering. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the  physiological  reasons 
for  cleanliness,  and  for  a constant  provision  of  pure  air, 
— reasons  which  prove  that  attention  to  these  things  is 
indispensable  at  every  period  of  life ; — I have  here  only 
to  shew  that  their  importance  is  not  less  to  the  aged,  but 
rather  greater  than  to  those  in  the  earlier  stages  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  whole  system  of  the  aged  being  one  of  decay,  it 
may  easily  be  believed  that  the  refuse  matter  ejected  from 
it  is  more  impure,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  hurtful, 
if  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  body,  than  in  the 
time  of  youth;  and  hence  frequent  ablution  is  desirable. 
It  will  not  only  prevent  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  impart 
freshness  and  elasticity  to  the  whole  economy. 

Baths  of  any  kind  are  so  powerful  in  their  operation, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  aged  without  the 
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concurrence  of  their  medical  advisers.  Where,  however, 
they  are  permitted,  tepid  baths  are  productive  of  the  most 
grateful  effects  ; “ they  restore  softness  and  elasticity  to  all 
the  parts,  and  assist  the  play  of  the  joints.  Taken  once  a 
week,  at  least,  they  are  peculiarly  suited  to  old  persons  of 
a dry  irritable  constitution,  or  sedentary  habits:  phleg- 
matic old  men,  those  who  expectorate  much,  or  are 
troubled  with  painful  cramps,  will  also  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  use  of  them. 

“ On  quitting  the  bath,  certain  precautions  should  he 
used,  a neglect  of  which  might  cause  very  different  results 
from  those  sought.  Every  attention  should  be  used  to 
preserve  the  skin  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
which  it  is  at  this  moment  very  sensible  and  susceptible. 
To  gain  this  end,  the  body  should  be  dried  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  speedily  and  warmly  clad.  Dry  rubbing 
over  the  whole  body,  before  the  fire,  will  assist  the  good 
effects  of  the  bath.  Strict  attention  to  these  points  is 
especially  to  be  observed  in  cold  damp  weather.”  * 

The  lungs  are  excreting  organs,  and  perform  the  same 
kind  of  office  as  the  skin  ; hence,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  pure  breath  of 
the  young  and  that  of  those  advanced  in  years  • and  there- 
fore there  is  a greater  necessity  for  a constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  being  admitted  into  the  rooms  of  the  aged  ; who 
ought,  for  this  reason  among  others,  to  be  much  in  the 
open  air ; for  even  if  unable  to  engage  in  active  exercise, 
they  may  at  least  often  enjoy  with  safety  this  advantage 
which  accompanies  it. 

In  relation  to  clothing  and  atmospherical  temperature 
at  this  period  of  life,  I have  but  little  to  say  that  has  not 
been  already  said  on  those  subjects  in  the  chapter  on 
infancy.  The  natural  heat  of  the  aged  is  small,  and 


* Salgues  on  the  Health  of  the  Aged. 
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easily  diminished.  Their  di'ess,  therefore,  should  combine 
warmth  with  lightness.  Woollen  stuffs  are  best  adapted 
for  them  ; they  preserve  the  animal  heat,  which  is  ever 
escaping  ; they  concentrate  it  about  the  body,  whilst  they 
excite  its  development  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  They 
have  the  great  advantage  of  exciting  perspiration,  of  main- 
taining its  regularity,  and  of  preserving  to  the  frame  suf- 
ficient animal  electricity,  sometimes  too  ready  to  escape. 

From  the  diminished  force  of  the  circulation,  a com- 
mon complaint  of  the  aged  is  coldness  of  the  extremities  ; 
and  nothing  will  tend  more  to  remove  this  evil  than  stout 
woollen  hose,  which  should  be  worn  all  the  year  round, 
and  warm  and  thick,  yet  soft  and  easy  shoes,  fight  shoes 
and  boots,  by  preventing  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
are  the  causes  of  many  evils  in  every  period  of  life  ; and 
especially  they  produce  corns,  bunions,  &c.  which  not  only 
inflict  pain,  but  prevent  the  taking  of  exercise. 

The  bed-clothes  of  old  persons  should  be  of  consider- 
able warmth ; from  neglect  of  this  they  are  sometimes  in 
very  cold  weather  found  dead  in  their  beds. 

All  the  parts  of  the  dress  should  fit  loosely  ; let  not 
attention  to  fashion  induce  those  who  may  safely  disregard 
it,  to  compromise  their  health  or  life  by  bandaging  the 
body  with  close-fitting  garments:  especially  should  the 
upper  parts  be  free  from  pressure.  A high  and  tight  stock 
has  often  caused  apoplexy  ; and  costiveness  is  frequently 
produced  by  tight  belts  and  waistbands.  Persons  subject 
to  headaches  should  take  off  their  stocks,  and  all  other 
close-fitting  articles  of  dress,  as  soon  as  they  return  home. 

All  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided ; and  in  changing  the  winter-dress  the  utmost 
caution  is  requisite.  The  alteration  must  not  be  made 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  probability  of  a sudden  varia- 
tion of  temperature ; and  the  warmer  clothing  should  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  summer  has  departed. 
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Cold  winds,  damp  vapours,  fogs,  &c.  are  exceedingly 
hurtful  to  the  aged  ; and  hence  it  is  improper  for  them  to 
go  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  night,  except  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  when  the  cheerfulness  and  freshness  of 
nature  may  render  an  early  walk  highly  beneficial. 

Exercise  being,  as  I have  fully  shewn,  of  first-rate 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  every  pre- 
ceding period  of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  notwith- 
standing the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
condition,  that  it  is  useless  to  the  aged.  Exercise,  pro- 
portioned to  the  powers  of  the  body,  is  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  old,  as  to  that  of  the  robust  and  active 
tempered. 

There  is  little  fear  that  the  voluntary  exertion  of  the 
aged  will  exceed  the  requisite  quantity  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  too  prone  to  discontinue  all  exercise,  and  re- 
main shut  up  in  warm  rooms,  as  if  they  imagined  the 
least  movement  would  be  fatal.  Such  habits  cannot  fail 
to  produce  many  diseases,  as  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  perused  this  book.  Sir  John  Sinclair  truly 
observes,  that  “ whoever  examines  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  longest  livers  will  generally  find  that 
to  the  very  last  they  used  some  exercise,  as  walking  a 
certain  distance  every  day,  &c.  This  is  commonly  men- 
tioned as  something  surprising  in  them,  considering  their 
great  age ; whereas  the  truth  is,  that  their  living  to  such 
an  age  without  some  such  exercise  would  have  been  the 
wonder.”  * 

Walking  is  the  kind  of  exercise  best  fitted  for  old  per- 
sons. It  is  gentle — it  calls  into  play  all  the  muscles,  and 


* Cicero  constantly  spent  a portion  of  every  day  in  walking  ; 
and  Milton,  when  no  longer  able  to  take  exercise  by  himself  on 
account  of  bis  blindness,  had  a machine  constructed  in  his  room, 
in  which  he  used  to  be  swung-. 
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may  easily  be  regulated  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
system. 

When  the  state  of  the  weather  will  not  permit  out- 
door exercises,  there  are  many  in-door  exercises  that  may 
be  beneficially  taken.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  informed  me 
that  when  precluded  by  age  from  going  abroad,  he  used 
to  walk  five  miles  a-day  in  his  own  house. 

Persons  advanced  in  years  are  prone  to  taciturnity  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
which  so  often  carry  them  off,  are  in  a great  measure  to  be 
ascribed.  The  lungs  need  exercise  as  well  as  the  muscles  ; 
and  by  reading  aloud,  by  singing,  and  conversation,  they 
may  be  preserved  in  a state  of  health.  The  advanced 
age  of  schoolmasters,  and  other  public  speakers,  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  the  exercise  given  to  their  lungs. 
Hence  the  importance  to  the  aged  of  preserving  an  erect 
posture  to  give  their  lungs  full  play. 

But  great  exertion  is  far  from  being  advantageous  to 
the  aged.  It  causes  a rapid  loss  of  heat,  exhausts  the  vital 
powers,  and  often  gives  rise  to  aneursimal  affections. 
Those  who,  in  their  old  age,  are  compelled  to  labour  for 
their  subsistence  are  soon  cut  off.  This  is  the  season  of 
rest ; and  in  a well-constituted  state  of  society  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  action  of  any  kind  in  it,  but  such  as 
the  health  required. 

During  this  period  of  life  much  sleep  is  needed;  the 
nervous  powers,  easily  exhausted,  must  be  renewed  ; and 
nine  or  even  ten  hours  of  sleep  may  be  allowed,  except  to 
the  corpulent,  for  whom  a less  period  must  suffice. 

The  hours  of  retiring  to  rest  should  be  early  and  re- 
gular. If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  procuring  sleep,  fric- 
tion will,  in  most  cases,  remove  it.  Too  many  persons, 
under  these  circumstances,  seek  relief  from  opiates,  and 
thereby  hasten  on  their  eternal  sleep. 

The  choice  of  a dwelling  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
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ance  to  every  one,  but  is  especially  so  to  the  aged.  An 
elevated,  yet  sheltered  situation,  removed  from  large 
bodies  of  water,  and  from  marshes  and  other  wet  grounds, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Writers  are  divided  upon  the  relative  advantages  ol  a 
town  and  of  a country  residence,  some  ascribing  to  one 
all  necessary  good  qualities,  and  others  asserting  the  direct 
contrary.  There  are,  doubtless,  inconveniences  attending 
either  ; but  I incline  to  think  that  for  the  aged  the  suburbs 
of  a town  are  preferable  to  the  exposed  country.  All 
round  London  there  are  situations  where  the  advantages 
of  a town  and  country  residence  may  be  enjoyed  together ; 
and  London  is,  doubtless,  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 
Its  salubrity  would  be  increased  if  the  practice  of  inter- 
rino-  the  dead  within  its  boundaries  were  abandoned  ; and 
I rejoice  to  see  the  facilities  that  already  exist,  and  that 
are  now  preparing,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
object.  I need  hardly  say  that  I allude  to  the  cemeteries. 
When  I call  London  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world, 
I of  course  do  not  mean  every  part  of  London  ; there 
is  a wide  difference  between  Brick-lane  in  the  City,  or 
Maze-pond  in  the  Borough,  and  the  elevated  situations 
near  Grosvenor-square,  Oxford-street,  and  the  Regent’s- 
park.  An  old  military  friend  of  mine  prefers  London  to  any 
other  place  of  residence,  and  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  his  preference  : — In  winter  London  is  warm,  in  spring 
it  is  gay,  in  summer  it  is  shady,  and  in  autumn  it  is  quiet. 

The  last  subject  to  be  noticed  is  agitation  of  mind. 

The  mental  faculties  partake  of  the  decay  of  the  cor- 
poreal powers  ; and  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  must  in 
old  age  be  of  the  most  gentle  and  unexciting  kind.  It  is 
no  longer  equal  to  the  performance  of  hard  labour  ; and  if 
it  is  compelled  to  toil,  as  in  its  time  of  perfection,  it  soon 
breaks  down  beneath  the  imposition,  and  refuses  to  serve 
a master  so  inconsiderate. 
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The  aged  should  abstain  from  engaging  in  any  enter- 
prise, whether  commercial,  political,  or  literary,  which 
may  require  much  mental  labour  or  occasion  anxiety. 
They  should  eschew  all  causes  of  excitement  with  a deter- 
mination not  to  be  shaken,  founded  on  the  knowledge 
that  they  tend  directly  to  shorten  life,  often  bringing  on 
insanity.* 

Happily  for  man,  the  passions  of  the  aged  have  lost 
much  of  their  strength,  and  seldom  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  soul.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  should  be  made  to  weaken  their  violence,  and 
reduce  them  into  subjection  to  the  reason. f 

* These  observations  apply  to  persons  in  the  more  vigorous 
periods  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  aged,  as  the  following  passage 
from  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health  well  shews: — “The  engrossing 
and  harassing  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and,  in  Great  Britain, 
perhaps  the  unseasonable  hours  at  which  legislative  business  is 
carried  on  in  Parliament,  seem  to  wear  out  life.  A retrospect  ot 
the  last  thirty  years  presents  us  with  a list  of  not  fewer  than  seven 
distinguished  statesmen  who  have  sunk,  almost  in  the  prime  of 
life,  under  the  turmoil  and  anxieties  of  their  public  duties,  viz. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Whitbread,  Romilly,  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and 
Canning.” 

f Indulgence  in  any  passion  is  often  fatal  to  the  aged ; for 
by  determining  too  large  a quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain,  it  not 
unfrequently  occasions  apoplexy.  Anger  is  perhaps  the  passion 
most  common  to  the  aged,  and  its  destructive  effects  are  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  following  case.  An  old  naval  officer  went 
on  one  occasion  to  visit  his  son  ; and  when,  being  about  to  re- 
turn home,  he  took  up  his  hat,  he  found  it  filled  with  stones, 
the  work  of  his  mischievous  grandson.  This  circumstance  threw 
him  into  a great  passion,  which  was  increased  by  the  laughter 
in  which  his  son  and  daughter  indulged  at  the  mauvaise  plnisan - 
terie  of  their  hopeful  heir:  he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit; 
and  though  prompt  medical  aid  was  procured,  he,  the  victim  of 
passion,  died  a few  days  afterwards. 
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What  can  he  more  pitiable  than  to  behold  a human 
being,  whose  life  is  scarce  worth  a year  s purchase,  still 
immersed  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  still  striving  to 
amass  wealth,  and  neglecting  the  enjoyments  which  a 
long  life  of  labour  has  placed  at  his  command,  that  he  may 
add  a little  more  to  the  hoard  from  which  he  must  so  soon 
be  torn  ! 

Or  worse  even  than  this  sad  spectacle  is  that  of  the 
hoary  voluptuary,  who,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  which  his 
blunted  senses  are  constantly  laying  before  bim  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  pursues 
his  sensual  gratifications  with  an  eagerness  which  seems 
to  say,  u I must  soon  leave  the  world  of  sense ; but  before 
I depart,  I will  sate  myself  with  its  enjoyments.” 

Such  men  are  beyond  hope  — they  have  no  hopes,  no 
conceptions  above  the  low  and  debasing  round  to  which 
their  ideas  have  ever  been  confined  ; and  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  they  must  soon  rid  the  world  of  their  pre- 
sence by  their  follies  or  crimes. 

The  moderate  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  conduces  much  to  the  happiness  and  health  of  the 
aged.  The  pleasures  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  may  yet 
confer  on  them  many  delightful  hours  ; and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  in  the  midst  of  their  friends,  they  may 
yet  find  objects  for  the  kindly  feelings  of  their  nature  ; and 
though  death  is  near,  they  may  still  indulge  in  a harmless 
gaiety  of  spirit,  and  keep  alive  the  glimmering  lamp  of 
life. 

The  aged  are  unfortunately  too  often  inclined  to 
melancholy,  ennui,  timidity,  distrust,  and  fear  of  death. 
Such  depressing  emotions  act  most  injuriously  upon  those 
who  are  subject  to  them  ; and  those  who  surround  the  old, 
and  are  charged  with  the  care  of  ministering  to  their  com- 
forts, can  do  no  greater  service  to  them  than  keeping  their 
sensibility  constantly  in  play,  and  placing  it  in  the  most 
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pleasing  and  consoling  situations.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
those  thus  afflicted  to  cast  off  such  sentiments.  But  those 
only  can  expect  a happy  old  age  whose  youth  and  manhood 
have  been  passed  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a pure  and 
elevated  morality. 

I have  in  the  foregoing  pages  described  old  age  as  it 
is  generally  presented  to  us  5 not  as  I think  it  might  and 
ought  to  be. 

There  is  in  reality  nothing  in  this  period  of  life  to 
occasion  gloom  and  despondency,  provided  the  preceding 
periods  have  been  passed  in  accordance  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature.  Those  persons  whose  conduct  has  been  be- 
neficent, whose  motives  have  been  pure,  and  whose  habits 
have  been  temperate,  may  safely  look  forward  to  an  old  age 
of  happiness : respected  by  their  juniors,  free  from  the 
strifes  and  cares  of  the  world,  and  happy  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  a well-spent  life,  they  enjoy  a calm  peacefulness 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  youth.  And  how  gratifying  a sight  is  it  to  see 
the  whiteheaded  venerable  patriarch  displaying  the  kind- 
ness and  cheerfulness  of  the  young,  and  diffusing  around 
him  joy  and  happiness  ! It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  some  such  old  men.  The  late 
Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  King-at- Arms, —the  Earl  of  Har- 
court, — and  Viscount  Carlton,— all  advanced  in  years,  were 
yet  of  lively,  cheerful  dispositions,  as  I bad  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  during  my  professional  attendance 
upon  them.  And  two  old  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  one 
of  them  aged  79,  and  the  other  87,  have  better  spirits  than 
many  young  ladies  in  their  teens.* 


* That  death  loses  many  of  its  terrors  on  a near  approach,  we 
have  the  following  strong  evidence  of  that  distinguished  scholar 
and  physician,  Sir  H.  Halford,  who  has  attended  the  death-beds 
of  many  distinguished  personages.  He  says : “ Of  the  great 
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Some  account  of  those  persons  who  have  been  remark- 
able for  longevity  will  appropriately  conclude  this  book, 
and  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to 
attain  old  age. 

The  following  statement  is  abridged  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity. 

Isabel  Walker , aged  1 12  years. 

She  was  a native  of  Aberdeenshire.  Nothing  parti- 
cular is  known  regarding  her  mode  of  living,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances which  contributed  to  lengthen  her  life,  except- 
ing that  she  is  said  to  have  possessed  a placid  temper,  and  to 
have  been  in  that  medium  state  in  regard  to  leanness 
and  corpulency  which  is  favourable  to  longevity.  She  died 
2d  November,  1774. 

Peter  Garden , aged  131  years. 

He  was  likewise  a native  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  lived 
in  that  county,  and  died  on  the  12th  January,  1775.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  was  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labours  nearly  until  his  death  ; and  preserved  his 


number  to  whom  it  has  been  my  painful  professional  duty  to  have 
administered  in  the  last  hours  of  their  lives,  I have  sometimes 
felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  reluctant  to  go  to  ‘ the 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.’ 
Many,  we  may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested  their  willingness 
to  die  from  an  impatience  of  suffering,  or  from  that  passive  indif- 
ference which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  debility  and  extreme 
bodily  exhaustion.  13ut  I have  seen  those  who  have  arrived  at 
a fearless  contemplation  of  the  future  from  faith  in  the  doctrine 
which  our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and 
supported,  but  even  cheerful,  in  the  hour  of  death;  and  I never 
quitted  such  a sick  chamber  without  a wish  that  ‘ my  last  end 
might  be  like  theirs.’”  — Sir  H.  Halford’s  Oration  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
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looks  so  well,  that  he  appeared,  it  is  said,  to  be  a fresher 
and  younger  man  than  his  son,  when  both  were  advanced 
in  years. 

The  Countess  of  Desmond,  aged  140  years  and  upwards. 

She  was  daughter  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Drumona  in 
Waterford  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  married 
James,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Desmond.  She  lived  to  the  age 
of  some  years  above  140,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
It  appears  that  the  Countess  retained  her  full  vigour  in  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life  ; for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Desmond  reduced  her  to  poverty,  and  obliged  her  to  take 
a journey  from  Bristol  to  London  to  solicit  relief  from  the 
court  at  a time  when  she  was  above  140.  The  Countess  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  History  of  the 
World,  and  by  Bacon  in  his  work  on  Life  and  Death. 

Thomas  Parr,  aged  152  years, 

Was  born  in  Shropshire,  in  1483,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  died  in  the  Strand,  London,  in  1635.  He 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings  and  queens,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  seems  to  have  been  a man  of 
a somewhat  different  constitution  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  ; for  a person  who  had  seen  him  describes 
him  thus  : 

“ From  head  to  heel  his  body  had  all  over 
A quickset,  thickset,  nat’ral  hairy  cover.” 

A short  time  before  his  death  he  was  brought  up  to 
London  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  carried  to  court. 
The  king  (Charles  I.)  said  to  him,  “ You  have  lived  longer 
than  other  men : what  have  you  done  more  than  other 
men?”  He  replied,  “ I did  penance  when  I was  a hun- 
dred years  old.” 

His  rules  for  longevity  are  these:  “ Keep  your  head 
cool  by  temperance,  your  feet  warm  by  exercise ; rise  early, 
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and  go  soon  to  bed  ; and  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  fat,  keep 
your  eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shut or  in  other  words, 
“ Be  both  moderate  in  your  sleep  and  diet.”  If  Parr 
practised  the  recommendations  here  expressed,  it  is  not 
altogether  surprising  that  he  attained  so  great  an  age ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  physiolo- 
gical principles  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  embrace 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  enunciated  in  this 
book. 

When  his  body  was  dissected,  all  his  inward  parts  ap- 
peared so  healthy,  that,  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet  and 
air,  he  might  probably  have  lived  a good  while  longer. 
An  account  of  the  person  and  dissection  of  Parr  was 
written  by  the  celebrated  Harvey. 

Henry  Jenkins,  aged  169  years. 

The  birth-place  of  Jenkins  is  unknown,  but  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  great  age.  At  the  age  of  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  he  was  sent  to  North  Allerton  with 
a horse-load  of  arrows,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
which  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  September,  1513.  He  died 
on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1670.  He  had  been  oft  sworn 
in  Chancery,  and  in  other  courts  to  above  140  years’ 
memory ; and  there  is  a record  preserved  in  the  King’s 
Remembrancer’s  Office  in  the  Exchequer,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Henry  J enkins  of  Ellerton-upon-S wale,  labourer, 
aged  157,  was  produced  and  deposed  as  a witness.  This 
deposition  was  taken  in  April  1665,  at  Kettering. 

Little  is  known  of  bis  mode  of  living,  excepting  that 
towards  the  last  century  of  his  life  he  was  a fisherman, 
and  not  only  used  to  wade  the  streams,  but  actually  swam 
rivers  after  be  was  full  100  years  of  age.  When  he  could 
no  longer  follow  the  occupation  of  a fisherman,  he  went 
begging  about  Bolton,  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  His 
diet  is  said  to  have  been  coarse  and  sour. 
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Sarah  Rovin,  aged  164,  and  John  Rovin,  aged  172. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  this  venerable  pair  is  an 
inscription  upon  a picture  of  them,  dated  August  25th, 
1725,  which  states  that  they  had  been  married  147  years, 
and  were  both  born  and  died  at  Hadooa  in  Teineswaer 
Banels  (Hungary);  that  their  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  were  all  then  alive:  the  younger  son  was  116 
years  of  age,  and  had  two  great  grandsons,  one  in  the 
thirty-fifth,  and  the  other  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Petratsch  Tortan , or  Czartan,  aged  185. 

In  a Dutch  dictionary,  intituled,  “ Het  algemeen 
Historich  Woonderbok,  &c.,”  there  is  an  account  given 
of  this  ancient  personage,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation. 

“ Czartan  was  born  in  1537  at  Kofrock,  a village  four 
miles  from  Temeswaer,  in  Hungary,  where  he  had  lived 
180  years.  When  the  Turks  took  Temeswaer  he  kept  his 
father’s  cattle.  A few  days  before  his  death,  he  walked, 
with  the  assistance  of  a stick,  to  the  post-house  of  Kofrock, 
to  ask  charity  of  the  travellers.  He  had  but  little  sight, 
and  few  of  his  teeth  remained.  His  son,  97  years  of  age, 
was  born  of  his  third  wife.  Being  a Greek  by  religion, 
the  old  man  was  a strict  observer  of  fasts,  and  never  used 
any  food  but  milk  and  cakes,  together  with  a good  glass 
of  brandy.  He  had  descendants  in  the  fifth  generation, 
with  whom  he  sometimes  sported,  carrying  them  in  his 
arms.  He  died  in  1724.  Count  Wallis  had  a portrait 
taken  of  him,  having  fallen  in  with  him  some  time  before 
his  death.  The  Dutch  envoy,  then  at  Vienna,  transmitted 
this  account  to  the  States  General.”* 


* I have  in  this  chapter,  as  my  readers  will  perceive,  quoted 
frequently  from  the  Code  of  Health  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Sinclair  ; a 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  of  these  eight  persons  one  only 
belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  all  the  rest  being 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  their  own  labour. 
Judging  from  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  a condition 
of  toil  and  of  comparative  poverty  is  more  favourable  to 
longevity  than  one  in  which  there  is  no  demand  for  exer- 
tion, and  in  which  temptations  to  disobedience  of  the 
natural  laws  abound.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  should  be  destructive  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  certainly  would,  if  properly  employed, 
conduce  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life  ; and  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  generally  do  so,  only  proves  how  much 
ignorance  and  heedlessness  there  must  be  on  the  subject 
of  health  among  the  rich. 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
individuals  who  have  attained  what,  according  to  the 
average  duration  of  life,  may  be  termed  old  age  : — 


Linnaeus 

. 71 

De  Sacy 

. 73 

Gronovius 

. 71 

Crabbe 

. 73 

Graevius 

. 71 

Confucius 

. 73 

Racine 

. 71 

Lopez  de  Vega  . 

. 73 

Seneca 

. 71 

Johnson 

. 74 

Bourdaloue 

. 72 

La  Fontaine 

. 74 

Robertson 

. 72 

Jenner 

. 74 

Malherbe 

. 72 

Vauban  . 

. 74 

Locke 

. 73 

Frederic  II. 

. 75 

Dugald  Stewart  . 

. 73 

Reaumur 

. 75 

gentleman  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
acquainted,  and  who,  a short  time  before  his  death,  presented  me 
with  a copy  of  his  work,  accompanied  with  a letter,  in  which  he 
speaks  in  flattering  terms  of  my  Treatise  on  the  Eye.  His  Code 
of  Health  is  almost  the  only  work  of  importance  in  our  language 
which  contains  much  information  on  the  health  of  the  aged  ; and 
he  has  collected  in  it  many  curious  and  interesting  facts,  some  of 
which  I have  thought  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 
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Haller 

• 

• 

75 

Cardan  . 

• 

75 

Scaliger  . 

75 

Usher 

• 

75 

Prideaux 

• 

76 

La  Grange 

• 

77 

Euler 

• 

77 

Sir  Everard  Home 

• 

77 

Buchanan 

• 

77 

Corneille 

. 

78 

Roger  Bacon 

• 

78 

Galileo 

. 

78 

Swift 

. 

78 

La  Place 

• 

78 

Cullen 

• 

78 

Galen 

. 

79 

Massillon 

• 

79 

Samuel  Parr 

. 

79 

Euripides 

• 

79 

Kant 

. 

80 

Harvey  . 

. 

80 

Roll  in 

• 

80 

Thucydides 

* 

80 

Young 

• 

80 

Juvenal  - 

. 

80 

Buffon 

• 

81 

Plato 

• 

81 

Henry 

• 

82 

Pestalozzi  . 

• 

82 

Polybius 

. 

82 

Goethe 

• 

83 

D’Aubenton 

• 

83 

Chas.  Butler 

• 

83 

Bentham 

• 

84 

Sir  J.  Soane 

• 

84 

Franklin 

. 

84 

Herschel 

- 

84 

Sir  J.  Sinclair 

• 

84 

Raynal 

• 

84 

Newton  . 

• 

85 

Anacreon 

• 

85 

Mirabeau 

. 

86 

Halley  . 

• 

86 

Dr.  Young 

. 

86 

C.  Hutton 

• 

86 

Cassini 

• 

87 

Rowland  Hill 

• 

89 

Sophocles 

• 

90 

Sir  C.  Wren 

. 

91 

Hobbes  . 

. 

91 

Wm.  Hutton 

. 

92 

Adam  Fergusson 

• 

93 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  . 

• 

93 

Simonides 

• 

98 

Zeno 

• 

98 

Herodian 

. 

100 

Fontenelle 

• 

100 

Gorgias  . 

. 

107 

Hippocrates 

• 

109 

In  conclusion  : the  fact  that  some  men  have  attained 
an  age  beyond  150  years  in  length,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  human  frame  is  not  formed  for  only  a short  term 
of  existence,  and  that  much  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  attention  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  health.  It 
is  a vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  men  are  less  strong  and 
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vigorous,  and  therefore  shorter  lived,  now  than  in  former 
times.  All  the  evidence  we  possess  upon  the  subject  goes 
to  establish  the  cheering  fact,  that  the  human  race  has  not 
degenerated,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  average  term 
of  existence  has  kept  on  increasing ; and  that  every  dis- 
covery in  science  and  art  tends,  in  some  -way  or  other,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  and  add  to  the  years  of  mankind. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  says:  “Not  only  has  the  value  of 
life  in  England  been  regularly  increasing  until  it  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  of  any  country  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is  established,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  its  people  now  live  considerably  longer  than 
its  higher  classes  did  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.”  Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  the  direct  influence  which  its  diffusion 
and  extension  exert  in  adding  to  the  sum-total  of  hap- 
piness. 

A knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on  which  health 
depends  has,  in  an  especial  manner,  this  influence.  With- 
out a certain  degree  of  health,  all  other  advantages  are 
unable  to  confer  happiness.  The  condition  of  the  body 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  mind ; and  it  is 
a truth  too  much  disregarded,  that  the  most  valuable 
intellectual  attainments  and  moral  qualities  can  produce 
their  full  and  legitimate  results,  both  upon  the  individual 
possessing  them  and  upon  others,  only  when  the  physical 
powers  are  fully  developed,  and,  by  proper  training,  ren- 
dered the  fit  instruments  of  the  mind.  It  is  forgotten, 
also,  that  the  mental  qualities  themselves  depend  greatly 
upon  those  of  the  body ; and  that  when  the  latter  is 
affected,  the  former  is  generally  involved  in  its  misfor- 
tune : so  that,  in  reality,  physical  education  is  an  essential 
part  of  mental  education.  This  important  truth  is  now 
beginning  to  be  recognised  ; and  we  may  confidently  look 
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forward  to  the  time  when  u how  to  take  care  of  his  health 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education  of  man.”  * 


* Mill  on  Education. 


THE  END. 
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Just  published,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  sixth  edition, 

price  7s.  6d.  boards, 

I.  A TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 

DISEASES  of  the  EAR;  containing  the  most  approved  Modes 
of  Treatment,  accompanied  with  Plates  of  the  Organs  of  Sensa- 
tion, exhibiting  the  Distribution  of  the  Nerves  ; the  great  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve,  shewing  its  connexion  with  the  Organs  of  Hearing 
and  Sight ; and  a variety  of  improved  Acoustic  Instruments. 
Illustrated  with  nearly  100  interesting  Cases. 

By  JOHN  HARRISON  CURTIS,  Esq. 

Aurist  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria ; Oculist ; Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumli ; Lecturer  on 
the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Ear  ; Author  of  a Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  of  an  Essay  on  the  Medical  Treatment  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  ; Member 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgioal  Society  of 
Berlin,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Leipsic,  &c.  &c. 

(Contents : 

Dedication  to  the  King.  Introduction  ; Rise  and  Progress 
of  Surgery  ; its  Separation  from  Medicine  ; its  various  branches, 
Oculists,  Aurists,  Dentists,  &c. ; Division  of  Medical  Labour 
proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Public,  from  the  skill  and  ex- 
pertness acquired  by  daily  Operations  on  particular  Organs ; the 
Blind  prefer  Hearing  to  Sight;  the  Ear  hitherto  much  neglected 
by  the  Profession;  Prejudices  entertained  by  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  as  to  the  Impracticability  of  curing 
Deafness  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Majendie  and  Manec’s 
Discoveries  regarding  the  Ganglionic  Plexus  of  Nerves,  and  their 
Influence  on  the  Ear  and  Eye  ; Knowledge  of  the  Ear  possessed 
by  the  Ancients,  Hippocrates,  Alcmeon,  Aristotle,  Galen,  &c. ; 
Structure  and  Uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Ear,  in  Man, 
Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects  ; Anecdote  of  Dionysius,  the 
Syracusan  Tyrant ; Form  of  the  Human  Ear  ; Parts  of  the  Ear 
essential  to  Hearing.  Diseases  of  the  External  Ear  ; Necessity 
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and  Importance  of  early  attention  to;  Otitis,  or  Ear-ache; 
Herpes;  Morbid  Septum  of  the  Passage;  Polypi;.  Inspissated 
Cerumen ; Accidents,  such  as  foreign  bodies  getting  into  the 
Ear,  viz.  Insects,  Pins,  Beads,  &c.  ; Congenital  Inspissation  of 
Cerumen;  Affections  of  the  Tympanum;  Otorrhcea,  Cautions 
against  hastily  suppressing  it ; three  Stages  of  the  Disease,  1. 
Simple  Puriform  Discharge  from  the  Ear ; 2.  attended  with 
Fungi  and  Polypi ; 3.  with  Caries  of  the  Bones.  Causes  : Ex- 
posure to  Cold,  Scarlatina  Maligna,  Inflammation  of  the  Tym- 
panic Cavity,  Fever,  Measles,  Small-pox,  Influenza;  Obstruction 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube;  Operations  for;  Diseases  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, or  Internal  Ear — constitutional,  as  Epileptic,  Apoplectic, 
attended  with  Faltering  of  Speech  and  Blindness,  Nervous,  Scrofu- 
lous, Syphilitic,  &c. — local  Palsy,  as  Paralysis  of  the  Auditory 
Nerve,  Paracusis,  Melancholy,  accompanied  with  Noises  in  the 
Head,  Madness,  defective  Organisation,  &c.  ; Deafness  from 
early  Neglect,  Indolence,  Inattention,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Cancer, 
suppressed  Evacuations,  Mental  Affections  sympathising  with 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Hysteria,  Hypochondriasis,  Neuralgia, 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain  or  its  Membranes,  Convulsions,  De- 
lirium, Coma,  Gastro-enteritis,  Intemperance,  &c.  &c. ; The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ; Deafness  concomitant  with  Dumbness  ; Infant 
Deaf  and  Dumb  curable;  Cautions  to  Parents;  the  Rev.  W. 
Fletcher’s  Remarks ; Number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Europe. 
Acoustics ; Opinions  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  respecting 
Sound;  Notices  of  Pythagoras,  Galileo,  and  Newton;  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Illustrations  of  Paley’s  Theo- 
logy; Description  of  a new  Acoustic  Chair,  its  Advantages  and 
great  Capabilities;  Sir  E.  Stracey’s  Ear-Trumpet,  with  a Mouth- 
piece ; Trumpets  and  artificial  Ears  described  ; various  ingenious 
Contrivances  mentioned;  occasional  Observations  by  MM.  Lalle- 
mand,  Saissy,  Robbi,  Itard,  Scarpa,  Desmoulins,  &c.  Conclu- 
sion ; Foundation  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  by  the  Author,  in  1816;  its  Objects;  beneficial  Effects  of 
its  Operation  ; since  its  establishment  it  has  cured  and  relieved 
upwards  of  9520  patients.  An  Account  of  the  Symptoms  and 
Treatment  of  many  cases  closes  the  Work. 

“ It  is  certain  that  many  cases  of  deafness  are  susceptible  of  relief  by  judi- 
cious treatment.  Perhaps  the  disposition  now  prevalent  to  seek  for  the  cause 
of  many  local  diseases  in  disorders  of  remote  parts  of  the  system,  especially  in 
the  gastric  organs,  has  led  to  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
this  as  well  as  many  analogous  affections.  This  indication  is  well  followed  by 
Mr.  Curtis  in  all  cases  of  deafness.  Excepting  those  of  an  organic  nature, 
expressly  local,  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  constitution ; and 
many  cases  of  what  are  vaguely  termed  nervous  deafness,  of  several  years’ 
standing,  have  been  perfectly  relieved.  He  has  applied  the  principles  above 
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inculcated  in  an  active  andjudieious  manner,  and  the  results  of  his  experience 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  favourable.” — London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal. 

“ The  number  of  editions  through  which  Mr.  Curtis’s  work  has  passed  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  value.  We  perceive  that  he  has  enriched  the  present 
edition  with  those  facts  and  observations  connected  with  his  subject  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  The  cases 
which  illustrate  the  work  are  instructive.” — London  Medical  Repository. 

“ The  magic  words,  ‘ sixth  edition,’  shew  that  the  public  ear  has  not  been 
shut  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  illustrations  of  this  important  subject.  It  is  carefully 
revised,  and,  together  with  new  matter,  has  also  new  plates  and  illustrations. 
The  one  exhibiting  the  organs  of  sensation,  from  their  origin  to  their  end,  is 
very  interesting.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ That  Mr.  Curtis’s  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  ear  extant,  is  not  only 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  but  it  obtains  a just  prece- 
dence in  foreign  nations,  through  the  means  of  multiplied  translations. 
To  call  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  it  would  be  needless ; they  know  it 
worth,  and  have  adopted  it  as  their  text-book  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  ear.  But  the  diseases  of  this  important  organ  are  insidious ; their 
approaches  are  slow,  and  hardly  apparent  — we  speak  from  melancholy  self- 
experience;— and  when  the  progress  of  these  disorders  has  been  fully  ascer- 
tained by  the  medical  practitioner,  and  at  length  unwillingly  allowed  by  the 
sufferer,  that  progress  can  no  longer  be  arrested;  the  disease  has  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  ultimately  triumphs  in  the 
complete  deafness  of  the  procrastinating  patient.  Therefore  this  work 
should  be  in  every  house  ; and  when  any  unusual  sensation  connected  with 
hearing  is  experienced,  it  should  be  immediately  consulted.  We  cannot  be 
doing  a greater  service  to  the  public  than  by  making  this  universally  known.” 
— Metropolitan  M dgazine. 

“ Mr.  Curtis,  whose  perseverance  commands  our  applause,  has  published 
a second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
It  had  been  determined  that  diseases  of  the  ear  were  incurable;  but  Mr. 
Curtis  has  published  a series  of  cases  sufficient  to  prove  this  error;  and  we 
congratulate  the  public  on  his  success,  as  no  diseases  are  more  afflicting 
than  those  of  this  important  organ.” — Monthly  Magazine. 

“ No  one,  we  think,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  Mr.  Curtis  the  praise  of  perse- 
verance, and,  what  is  more,  of  successful  perseverance.  How  commendable 
is  that  application  which  is  combined  with  judgment — that  it  surmounts 
every  obstacle,  and  ultimately  realises  the  full  amount  of  its  anticipations ! 
Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  author  of  this  volume,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  intricacy  of  his  subject,  and  the  apathy,  and  even  opposition, 
manifested  as  regarded  his  attempts  at  first,  has  completely  triumphed  over 
them  all,  and  shewn  satisfactorily  that  diseases  of  the  ear  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  curable  as  those  of  other  organs  ; and  that  the  only  reason  why 
they  have  ever  been  considered  otherwise,  has  arisen  solely  from  the  neglect 
with  which  the  ear  had  almost  universally  been  treated,  until  Mr.  Curtis 
set  his  mind  unshrinkingly  to  the  task.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  briefly 
summed  u pin  this  volume,  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Ear.  Alto- 
gether, we  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Curtis’s  work,  as  giving  a fair  view 
ol  what  has  been,  and  what  can  be  done  for  the  diseases  of  this  intricate  and 
invaluable  organ.” — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

“ The  great  popularity  and  utility  of  this  excellent  work  has  been  evinced 
by  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  rapidly  run  : a sixth  has 
just  been  published,  with  additions  and  improvements.  When  we  find  a 
medical  book  divested  of  mystifying  technicalities,  and  not  overladen  with 
professional  phraseology,  but  addressing  itself  to  all  whom  its  subject-matter 
may  concern  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  it  may  indeed  be  considered  justly 
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entitled  to  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  public  favour.  This  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Curtis’s  book.” — Morning  Herald. 

“ This  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  throughout,  and  brings 
down  to  the  latest  period  all  that  is  known  respecting  that  important  organ. 
It  also  contains  a summary  of  his  extensive  and  successful  practice,  not 
fewer  than  20,000  patients  affected  with  deafness  and  other  diseases  of  the 
ear,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  having  been  treated  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The 
plates  are  exceedingly  beautiful ; and  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared 
to  render  this  an  elegant,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a most  useful  book,  as 
well  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the  medical  practitioner.” — John  Bull. 

“ The  volume  before  us  has  been  longbefore  the  public.  Of  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  no  better  proof  could  be  sought  than  the  words  ‘ Sixth 
Edition’  on  the  title-page.  To  those  who  unhappily  labour  under  the  cala- 
mity of  deafness,  it  must  be  an  invaluable  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  present  edition  is  revised,  and 
otherwise  improved.” — Observer. 

“ Having  already  spoken  of  this  work  on  its  first  appearance,  perhaps  it 
would  now  be  enough  to  say  that  it  has  reached  its  sixth  edition  ; but  we  are 
| in  justice  bound  to  add,  that  no  book  treating  of  diseases  of  the  ear  has  ever 
j stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give 
a correct  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a work  of  this  description.” — Sunday 
Times. 

“ Every  succeeding  edition  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  author  labours  to  render  this  work  more  worthy  of  the  prefer- 
ence which  the  profession  and  the  public  have  long  given  it.  In  the  work  we 
lind  a curious  and  interesting  plate,  shewing  the  organs  of  sensation;  it  is 
beautifully  coloured : also  a view  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice,  with  every  friend  to  humanity,  at  the  rapid  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  the  various  branches  of  surgery  within  these  few  years;  and 
in  none,  perhaps,  more  than  in  those  of  aurist  and  oculist.  We  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
persevering  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  afflicted  and  forgotten  class  — the  poor, 
labouring  under  deafness,  or  other  diseases  of  the  ear.” — Court  Journal. 

“ This  is,  on  the  whole,  a useful  book.  The  mere  fact  that  it  has  reached 
the  sixth  edition  speaks  very  distinctly  in  its  favour.  If  it  does  not  treat 
profoundly  the  various  topics  that  come  under  notice,  still  the  author  is  evi- 
dently a man  of  extensive  experience,  with  a good  talent  for  observation,  and 
a fair  share  of  practical  knowledge.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  one  of 
deep  interest.  The  diseases  of  the  ear  are  so  frequent,  coming  on  often  from 
very  slight  causes,  sometimes  without  any  known  cause,  and  are  so  apt  to 
terminate  in  partial  or  total  deafness,  that  any  thing  that  is  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  when  the  function  of  hearing  is  impaired  or  destroyed, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  restore  it.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  under- 
stand those  diseases  that  lead  to  its  destruction,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  means 
by  which  they  can  be  arrested,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  that  produce  only  a temporary  deafness  and  those  that  cause  a 
permanent  loss  of  the  function.  It  will  be  useful  to  all  classes,  by  making 
them  perceive  the  importance  of  early  attention  to  the  first  indications  of 
impaired  hearing,  for  this  it  very  properly  inculcates.  Its  plan  is  judicious. 
Wc  are  pleased  to  see  the  increased  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  desirous  that  it  should  still  more  occupy  the  thoughts  of  scientific 
professional  men.  On  this  account  we  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Curtis’s 
book  very  generally  circulated.” — North  American  Review. 

II.  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB ; 

shewing  the  Necessity  of  Medical  Treatment  in  early  Infancy: 
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with  Observations  on  Congenital  Deafness  ; and  the  Opinions  of 
modern  Foreign  Authors.  Illustrated  with  Cases  and  Plates. 
Second  Edition.  Price  10s.  6cl.  bds. 

Contents : 

The  Ear,  Tongue,  Speech,  Voice,  and  the  use  of  the  Epi- 
glottis ; Speech  of  Animals  ; Organisation,  Growth,  and  Mental 
Development  of  Man ; Account  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  ; the 
Nerves  as  the  Organs  of  Sense;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Perception; 
Difference  between  Ideas  and  Perceptions ; Remarks  on  the 
Nervous  System ; Causes  of  Deafness  and  Dumbness,  remote, 
proximate,  and  exciting  Causes ; Historical  Account  of  the  Art 
of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; Dalgarno’s  Instructions  ; 
Deafness  in  early  Infancy  the  Cause  of  Dumbness  ; Case  of  Con- 
genital Deafness,  with  the  Appearances  on  Dissection  ; the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  curable  in  early  Infancy;  Monstrosities;  Case  of  a 
Clergyman  born  with  two  Tongues ; Caution  to  Parents  in  sup- 
posed Cases  of  Deafness  and  Dumbness  ; Treatment  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  ; the  most  frequent  Causes  of  Deafness  and  Dumbness 
in  Young  Children  ; Observations  on  Deafness  from  Obstructions 
of  the  Eustachian  Tubes;  on  the  beneficial  Effects  of  Emetics  ; 
Observations  and  Experiments  of  Saissy,  Robbi,  Itard,  Deleau, 
Husson,  and  Professor  Buchner ; Experiments  of  Dr.  Hamel, 
made  during  his  Descent  into  the  Sea  in  a Diving-bell  ; Mr. 
Symond’s  two  Ascents  in  a Balloon  ; Author’s  Letter  to  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  on  the  Ne- 
cessity of  a minute  Examination  of  all  Children  previous  to  their 
Admission  into  that  Establishment ; Abstract  of  the  Report  made 
by  M.  Husson  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  on 
the  Method  adopted  by  M.  Itard  for  the  Cure  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ; Diseases  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; their  Treatment,  ex- 
emplified by  Cases. 

“ Facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  induce  us  to  recommend 
practitioners  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  in  cases  of  this 
nature  to  pause  before  they  doom  to  a sort  of  civil  banishment  unhappy  in- 
dividuals, whom  cautious  observation  and  appropriate  management  might 
restore  to  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  society.  We  have  only  to  direct 
attention  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  work,  and  to  express  our  opinion 
that  his  cases  and  suggestions  deserve  consideration.”  — Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. 

“ The  condition  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  a subject  of  great  interest  with 
every  humane  man.  Milton  has  described  want  of  vision  as  1 wisdom  at  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out :’  the  same  description  forcibly  applies  to  those  un- 
fortunate beings  who  are  devoid  of  that  grand  inlet  of  knowledge  — hearing; 
and  who,  as  a natural  consequence,  are  likewise  destitute  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  attributes  of  man,  — speech.  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  that 
hearing  is  the  grand  incentive  to  speaking;  for  if  sounds  be  not  heard  and 
discriminated,  they  cannot  be  imitated.  The  child,  in  his  early  attempts  at 
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speech,  is  guided  by  the  ear,  which  leads  him  to  the  imitation  of  vocal  sounds  : 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  born  deaf,  or  who  are  affected  with 
deafness  before  the  power  of  articulation  is  attained,  necessarily  remain 
without  the  power  of  speech.  Congenital  deafness,  and  that  which  is  observ- 
able soon  after  birth,  the  author  believes  to  be  frequently  dependent  upon 
casual  circumstances  only  ; and  lie  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  treatment  in 
early  infancy,  before  the  disease  has  been  confirmed  by  time  and  habit.  At 
the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  however,  children  are  not  eligible  until 
nine  years  of  age,  and  are  received  undereleven  years  and  a half;  the  advanced 
age  at  which  patients  are  admissible  is  of  course  unfavourable  to  medical 
treatment.  Mr.  Curtis  is  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many  cases  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  hitherto 
considered  hopeless,  admit  of  palliation  and  cure.  Five  cases  are  related  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  in  which  children  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  whom 
there  existed  no  obvious  cause  of  disease,  acquired  the  power  of  hearing  and 
speech.  Two  of  these  patients  were  seven  years  of  age,  and  another  was  six.” 
— Lancet. 

“ The  public  and  the  profession  are  already  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
for  his  persevering  researches  in  this  interesting  department  of  medical 
science ; and  the  Work  before  us  will  be  received  as  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess  of  the  physiology  of  those  organs  con- 
nected with  hearing  and  speech,  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  cala- 
mities to  which  they  are  liable.” — Allas. 

“ A careful  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  will  convince  us  that  the  neces- 
sity of  early  professional  treatment  in  the  case  of  deafness  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently considered,  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  infancy  the  auricular  powers 
should  be  tested,  and  if  found  defective,  medical  advice  should  be  immediately 
sought.  We  need  not  here  acquaint  the  reader  that  deafness  in  infancy  has 
its  sure  concomitant  in  dumbness.  The  great  and  prevailing  error  of  parents 
now  is  to  let  the  disease  take  its  course,  and  when  the  child  is  some  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  to  endeavour  to  get  it  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  To  insist  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Curtis  would  here  be  superfluous. 
His  works  on  the  ear  and  its  diseases  have  become  standard  authorities,  and 
as  such  have  been  translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  The  volume 
now  before  us  is  second  to  none  that  he  has  formerly  published,  in  arrange- 
ment, scientific  research,  and  elegance  of  composition  ; whilst  it  brings  before 
us  deafness  in  another  light,  by  shewing  us  how  to  attack  it  in  infancy,  and 
thus  destroy  it  ere  it  has  engendered  its  attending  train  of  evils.”  —Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

III.  A CLINICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
DISPENSARY  for  DISEASES  of  the  EAR,  and  the  DEAF 
and  DUMB,  Dean-street,  Soho-square,  under  the  patronage  of 
their  Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family  ; containing  an  Account  of 
the  number  of  Patients  admitted,  cured,  and  relieved.  Price  Is. 

“ We  find  that,  in  several  instances  of  deaf  and  dumb,  which  came  under 
Mr.  Curtis’s  own  care,  the  patient  has  been,  by  comparatively  simple  means 
furnished  first  with  the  exercise  of  hearing,  and  subsequently  with  the  "ift  of 
speech.” — London  Medical  Repository. 

“ It  appears  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  laboured  with  success,  as  well  as  assiduity, 
in  the  department  upon  which  he  has  concentrated  his  attention;  for  it  is  a 
fact  of  peculiar  interest,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  often  be  cured  were 

they  subjected  to  a proper  examination  and  method  of  treatment.” Literarn 

Gazette.  J 


I 
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IV.  A NEW  AND  IMPROVED  MAP  OF  THE 

ANATOMY  of  the  EAR,  exhibiting  its  External,  Intermediate, 
and  Internal  Structure,  with  the  Bones  in  situ,  together  with  the 
principal  Nerves  and  Blood-vessels  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  junior  Practitioners. 
Fourth  Edition.  Price  5s.  coloured. 

“ In  this  plate,  which  is  beautifully  coloured,  there  are  nine  figures, 
eight  of  which  delineate  the  parts  separately,  and  the  ninth  exhibits  a general 
view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  head  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear.  This  Map 
is  certainly  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student’s  early  acquisition  in 
aural  anatomy,  and  to  him  we  can  recommend  it.”  — Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. 

V.  A SYNOPTICAL  CHART  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

DISEASES  of  the  EAR;  shewing  at  one  view  their  Order, 

I Classification,  Seat,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  Embel- 
lished with  a Plate  of  Bartiielemius  Eustachius.  Price  2s.  6d. ; 
small,  Is. 

“ This  Chart  is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  cleverly  put  to- 
gether.”— Lancet. 

“ This  Chart  will  prove  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed  — the 
student  and  the  junior  practitioner.”  — London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

“ This  Chart,  from  its  clear  arrangement,  is  calculated  not  only  for  the 
profession,  but  also  for  the  information  of  deaf  persons.” — John  Bull. 

VI.  CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  TREAT- 
MENT of  DISEASES  of  the  EAR,  both  Local  and  Constitu- 
tional. Price  5s.  6d. 

“ The  cases  detailed  by  Mr.  Curtis  are  fifty-eight  in  number,  and  the 
treatment  appears  to  be  judicious,  simple,  and  successful.”  — Medico-Chirur- 
gica!  Review. 

“ The  profession,  we  conceive,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  perse- 
vering spirit  with  which  he  cultivates  the  study  of  those  diseases  affecting 
the  organ  of  hearing,  which,  from  their  obscurity  and  intricacy,  can  only  be 
treated  by  a person  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.”—  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal. 

VII.  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  to  a 

Course  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Ear, 
as  delivered  in  1816,  at  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Ear:  pointing  out  the  neglect  Aural  Surgery  has  hitherto  met 
with,  and  proposing  means  for  remedying  the  evil.  Second 
Edition.  Price  2a-.  67/. 

VIII.  A LECTURE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  ZOOLOGY  of  the  EAR  in  MAN  and  ANIMALS,  as  de- 
livered in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
before  the  President  and  Members  of  that  Society.  Price  5s. 
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IX.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESERVA- 
TION of  HEARING,  and  on  the  Choice,  Use,  and  Abuse  of 
Ear-Trumpets,  &c.  8vo,  gilt.  Price  Is. 

“ An  elegant  and  condensed  epitome  of  the  author’s  more  voluminous 
works  on  the  subject:  it  is  full  of  scientific  information ; and  a copy  of  it,  we 
really  think,  ought  to  be  in  every  family.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

“This  little  work  will  teach  youngpersons  to  be  attentive  when  addressed, 
without  which  they  are  frequently  considered  deaf  and  dull  of  apprehension.” 
— Lady's  Magazine. 

X.  A TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE;  containing  a new  mode  of  curing  Cata- 
ract without  an  Operation  ; Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Vision  ; together  with  Remarks  on  the  Preservation  of  Sight,  and 
on  Spectacles,  Reading-Glasses,  & c.  With  coloured  Plates,  shew- 
ing the  intimate  Connexion  existing  between  the  Organs  of  Sight 
and  Hearing ; and  also  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  The 
German  and  French  Synonymes  of  the  various  Diseases  are  like- 
wise given,  and  their  most  approved  Modes  of  Treatment.  2nd 
Edition.  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

CTontcnts : 

Introduction.  Proof  of  the  Intimate  Connexion  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  both  cured  by  similar  Remedies  ; Objections  against 
Operations  ; Account  of  ancient  Anatomists ; Structure  of  the 
Human  Body;  Physiology  or  Uses  of  the  Eye;  its  Colour,  want- 
ing in  Albinos  ; Acuteness  of  Sight  in  barbarous  Tribes  ; Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Eye  in  Mammalia,  Birds,  Amphibia, 
Fishes,  Insects,  and  Vermes.  Dissection  of  an  Ostrich.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  ; external  and  internal  ; Description  and  Treat- 
ment of  Ophthalmia  ; Prognosis  and  Diagnosis  ; Immediate 
or  Exciting  Causes;  Remote  or  Predisposing  Causes;  Puru- 
lent Ophthalmia  in  Infants ; Epiphora,  Ulceration,  Specks  and 
Opacities  of  the  Cornea,  Pterygium,  Staphyloma,  and  Iritis. 
Internal  Diseases;  Cataract,  sometimes  hereditary;  of  various 
kinds ; hard  and  soft,  cystic  and  siliquous ; Causes  that  com- 
monly produce  Cataract ; other  Diseases  mistaken  for  it ; Cata- 
ract in  one  eye  ought  not  to  be  operated  upon  ; Cases  of  Cataract 
spontaneously  cured  ; Dissipation  of  Cataract ; should  endeavour 
to  dissipate  it  as  soon  as  discovered  ; the  usual  Modes  of  treating 
Cataract  described  ; Cancer  of  the  Eye ; Muscae  Volitantes,  or 
Atoms  floating  before  the  Eyes  ; Amaurosis,  its  Causes,  Symp- 
toms, and  Cure;  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  its  Influence  on  the 
Eye  and  Ear ; Examination  and  Division  of  the  Semilunar  Gan- 
glion, Solar  and  Cocliac  Plexuses  ; Copious  Prescriptions,  in  Latin 
and  English,  including  several  by  Robbi,  Beer,  Richter,  Graefe, 
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Dunckler,  St.  Yves,  Schumacher,  Larrey,  Manardus,  Khlodovitch, 
&c. ; Efficacy  of  Herbs  in  some  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  On  Light, 
its  Nature  and  Properties  ; Opinions  of  the  Ancients  ; Anecdotes 
of  the  Skill  of  blind  Musicians  and  others,  Stanley,  Miss  Cham- 
bers, Professor  Sanderson,  &c. ; Remarkable  Experiments  on 
Light,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  when  only  sixteen  years 
old;  Sir  John  Herschel  on  various  Phenomena  of  Light  and 
Vision  ; Preservation  of  Right,  and  the  Use,  Abuse,  and  Choice 
of  Spectacles,  & c. ; Cautions  against  rubbing  the  Eyes  ; against 
the  Use  of  Bandages,  Shades,  &c. ; Importance  of  Cleanliness ; 
Advice  to  Persons  of  Weak  Sight;  Instances  of  Classic  Bar- 
barity; Simple  Means  of  extracting  Foreign  Bodies  from  the 
Eye  ; Care  of  the  Eyes  in  Old  Age ; Cautions  to  Ladies ; Spec- 
tacles, when  generally  wanted ; George  the  Fourth’s  Attention 
to  his  Eye-sight,  Kind  of  Glasses  used  by  him ; Convex  and 
Concave  Glasses ; Single  Eye-glasses  injurious ; Advice  for 
choosing  Spectacles,  when  they  should  be  changed  ; Squinting, 
how  best  treated  ; Absurdity  of  wearing  small  Spectacles  : Cata- 
ract Glasses  ; Convex  Wire-Gauze  Spectacles  for  wearing  in  the 
Wind,  Dust,  or  Sun  ; Spectacles  for  Strabismus,  and  Periscopic 
Glasses  for  the  Short-sighted,  invented  by  the  Author  ; Opinions 
of  Drs.  Brewster,  Young,  Wollaston,  and  other  celebrated  writers 
on  Optics.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Principles  laid  down  in  the 
Treatise. 

“ Mr.  Curtis  is  a stanch  advocate  for  constitutional  treatment,  and  a de- 
termined opposer  of  operations.  He  shews  that  incipient  cataract  may  be 
effectually  removed,  and  the  sight  restored,  without  any  operation.  Many 
excellent  prescriptions  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  Whoever  will 
attend  to  the  sensible  advice  given  in  the  chapter  on  sight  and  spectacles, 
will  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Curtis  for  unimpaired  eye-sight  to  old  age.” — 
London  Medical  and  Surgicat  Journal. 

“ Mr.  Curtis’s  Treatise  on  the  Eye  may  be  looked  upon  in  some  measure 
as  a manifesto  put  forward  to  the  world,  to  justify  the  author  in  taking  the 
eyes  as  well  as  the  ears  of  his  Majesty’s  lieges  under  his  especial  protection. 
What  pleases  us  particularly  is,  that  Mr.  Curtis  will  hereafter,  by  this  publi- 
cation, restrain  the  rash  hand  of  the  too-confident  operator.  We  are  con- 
vinced, from  our  own  feelings  and  experience,  which  are  to  us  better  than  a 
thousand  books,  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  right  in  tracing  the  origin  of  almost  all 
the  nervous  disorders  that  affect  both  eye  and  ear  to  the  great  nerval  ganglion, 
near  the  region  of  the  stomach.  We  think  that  we  have  read  almost  every 
treatise  upon  the  eye  and  the  ear ; and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  under 
our  notice  to  be  by  far  the  very  best.  We  earnestly  entreat  every  one  who 
values  his  sight,  whether  that  sight  be  good  or  bad,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  will  give  him,  in  the  first  place,  a clear 
idea  of  what  his  eye  is,  and,  in  the  next,  of  what  it  is  capable.  Wc  are  also 
instructed  when  to  apply  to  the  optician,  when  to  the  oculist.  Mr.  Curtis  has 
made  the  great  European  community  hold  his  name  in  respect;  and  we  are 
convinced  that,  in  return,  the  world  at  large  will  record  him  as  one  of  its 
benefactors.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 
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“ Mr.  Curtis,  the  author  of  this  valuable  work  on  the  eye,  was  for  several 
years  employed  as  a medical  officer  in  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar, 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  late  war,  where  he  had  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  this  line  of  practice  is  entirely  new  to  Mr.  Curtis ; since, 
when  at  Haslar,  he  saw,  perhaps,  more  of  ophthalmia  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many  practitioners ; and  if  we  may  judge  by  this  treatise,  he  has  not  been 
slow  in  profiting  by  his  opportunities.  The  work,  which  we  cordially  recom- 
mend to  our  professional  readers,  closes  with  some  interesting  cases,  one  of 
which,  that  of  ‘ an  old  officer’  cured  of  amaurosis  combined  with  deafness,  is 
a striking  proof  that  Mr.  Curtis’s  practice,  though  suavis  in  modo,  is  at  the 
same  time  fortis  in  re.” — Naval  and.  Military  Gazette. 

“ We  consider  the  public  and  the  profession  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Curtis 
for  the  present  publication.  To  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  operation  on  so 
delicate  an  organ  as  the  human  eye,  is  extremely  desirable.  This,  we  think, 
the  author  has  to  a great  extent  done.  His  remarks  on  the  preservation  of 
sight  are  very  judicious.”  — Literary  Gazette. 

“ Mr.  Curtis  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  his  works 
on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  ear  ; and  man)',  we  hope,  w'ill  have  cause 
to  rejoice  that  he  has  at  length  found  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  that 
equally  complicated,  and  even  more  important  organ,  the  eye.  In  treating 
cases  of  dealness,  where  the  vision  happened  likewise  to  be  impaired,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  struck  witii  the  fact,  that  while  curing  the  deafness  by  constitu- 
tional remedies,  the  defect  in  the  visual  organ  was  also  frequently  removed. 
This  led  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  many  diseases  of  the  eye  — some 
of  them  hitherto  deemed  incurable,  and  others  not  even  attempted  to  be  cured 
but  by  the  knife  — will  yield  to  a judicious  constitutional  treatment,  assisted 
by  mild  topical  applications.” — Monthly  Magazine. 

“ The  high  and  deserved  reputation  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  attained  as  an 
oculist  and  aurist,  secures  for  his  opinions  general  attention  and  respect.” — 
T ait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

. “ we  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  classes  troubled  with  affec- 
tions of  the  eyes;  but  to  our  own  craft  it  addresses  itself  with  particular 
emphasis,  as  well  as  to  barristers,  clergymen,  and  indeed  to  all  those 
whose  employments  are  literary.  The  value  of  the  hints  and  cautions  in 
the  chapter  on  preserving  the  sight,  &c.  is  so  very  great,  that  they  should 
be  engraven  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  all  such  individuals.”  — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 

“ Mr.  Curtis  has  been  for  many  years  known  to  the  public  as  the  celebrated 
aurist.  This  gentleman  has  latterly  turned  his  attention  to  the  diseases  of 
the  eye.  His  work  contains  much  useful  information,  valuable  cautions,  and 
good  general  advice  in  respect  to  the  management  in  health,  and  treatment 
in  disease,  of  that  delicate  organ,  the  eye.” — Courier. 

“ We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  well-known  aurist,  and  indefatigable 
surgeon  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  for  this  very  excel- 
lent work  on  a subject  that  concerns  all.  There  is  in  this  production  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  general  reader.  We  conclude  by  saying,  that 
seldom  indeed  has  the  utile  been  more  happily  joined  with  the  dulce  than  in 
this  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  which  to  a scientific  description  of  the  organ  and 
its  principal  diseases,  adds  a vast  fund  of  pleasing  information  on  collateral 
topics.” — Court  Journal. 

“ °n  ,the  whole,  as  a treatise  upon  the  eye,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Curtis  will  be  found  to  have  performed  his  task  with  acumen  and  credit 
to  himself,  and  that  his  book  may  not  be  neglected  as  a professional  manual.” 
— Lady  s Magazine. 

“ Mr.  Curtis’s  labours  as  an  aurist  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  public. 
His  works  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  his  peculiar  views  with  reference 
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to  the  mode  of  treating  those  diseases,  have  attained  no  common  popu- 
larity. We  cordially  recommend  all  who  have  eyes  to  preserve,  or  sight 
enough  to  read  with,  to  devote  an  hour  to  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Curtis.” — True 
Sun. 

“This  work  displays  throughout  much  learning  and  research;  and  the 
subject  is  enriched  with  curious  facts  and  apt  quotations  from  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  this  treatise  will  give 
Mr.  Curtis  additional  claims  to  public  gratitude,  and  will  prove  particularly 
acceptable  to  those  in  whom  the  organ  of  vision  is  either  defective  or  diseased.” 
— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

“ Mr.  Curtis  is  well  known  as  an  aurist,  and  a successful  one.  He  has  of 
late  years  entered  upon  the  study  of  vision,  and  has  given  us  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  a fair,  honest,  and  candid  manner.  The  work  is  one  that  must 
give  satisfaction  to  the  medical  reader ; for  it  is  a clear  and  instructive  expo- 
sition of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  this  most  delicate  of  all  organs  of  the 
body.” — Sunday  Times. 

XI.  A NEW  AND  IMPROVED  MAP  OF  THE 

ANATOMY  of  the  EYE,  with  the  latest  Discoveries,  shewing 
the  Membrane  of  the  Pigmentum  Nigrum,  and  the  Membrane  of 
Jacob,  also  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Ptetina.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners.  Price  5s.  coloured. 

“ Medical  practitioners  at  the  present  day  are  paying  a great  deal  more 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  than  was  formerly  the  case : to  them 
this  Map  will  be  an  acquisition.” — London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

XII.  A SYNOPTICAL  CHART  OF  THE  VA- 
RIOUS DISEASES  of  the  EYE;  with  their  Order,  Classifi- 
cation, Seat,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment ; intended  as  a 
Companion  to  the  Author’s  Chart  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
Price  2s.  Qd. 

“ Much  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  nosological  arrangement.”  — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

“ A very  correct  and  useful  chart  for  students  and  junior  practitioners.” — 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

XIII.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESERVA- 
TION of  SIGHT,  and  on  the  Choice,  Use,  and  Abuse  of  Spec- 
tacles, Reading-Glasses,  &c.  8vo,  price  Is. 

“ This  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  people,  and  would 
thus  save  annually  many  valuable  eyes.” — Medico-CInrurgical  Review. 

“ The  clear  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curtis  lays  open  his 
opinions  on  these  various  points  cannot  but  recommend  his  work  to  every 
person  of  common  sense.  His  zeal  and  perseverance  have  met  with  their 
reward.” — M orning  Herald. 

“ A neat  little  manual  of  useful  directions,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  employ  their  eyes  much.” — Courier. 

“ It  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  persons  who  value  that  most  desirable 
object,  good  sight.” — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

“ We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all.” — True  Sun. 
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XIV.  A MAP  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NERVES 

and  BLOOD-VESSELS  of  the  HEAD,  shewing  their  Connexion 
with  the  Organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  Price  5s.  coloured. 

XV.  A VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  SYMPA- 
THETIC NERVE,  with  Explanations,  exhibiting  the  Semilunar 
Ganglion  and  Solar  Plexus,  the  derangement  of  which  is  a fre- 
quent cause  of  many  obscure  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye.  Re- 
duced from  Manec’s  Grand  Plate.  Price  Is.  coloured. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

I.  AN  ESSAY  ON  AMAUROSIS,  OR  GUTTA 

SERENA,  shewing  its  frequent  Connexion  with  Nervous  Deaf- 
ness ; illustrated  by  Cases. 

II.  A TREATISE  ON  OTORRHCEA,  shewing 

the  various  Stages  of  the  Disease — 1.  The  Simple  Puriform  Dis- 
charge ; 2.  When  accompanied  with  Fungus  and  Polypi;  3. 
With  a Caries  of  the  Bones.  Also  the  Mode  of  Treatment,  taken 
from  actual  Observation  at  the  Royal  Dispensary  on  upwards  of 
500  Cases.  Illustrated  with  Plates. 

***  These  Publications  will  complete  the  Author's  Works  on  the  Ear 
and  Eye , rendering  them  an  Epitome  of  Acoustic  and  Ophthalmic 
Surgery. 


ALSO,  LATELY  PUBLISHED  IN  LEIPSIC, 

I.  CURTIS  (J.  H.),  Abhandlung  iiber  den  gesunden 
und  kranken  Zustand  des  Olires,  iibersetztvon  LIenrich  Robbi, 
M.D.  &c.  &c.  8vo. 

II.  CURTIS  (J.  H.),  Interessante  Krankenfalle,  ein 

Beitrag  zur  bessern  Behandlung  ortlicher  und  konstitutionel- 
lenzer  Gehorleiden,  &c.  von  Henrich  Robbi,  M.D.,&c.  &c.  8vo. 

III.  CURTIS  (J.  H.),  Die  Taubstummheit  und  ihre 

Heilung;  begleitet  von  Anatom.  Physiol.  Patholog.  Betrach- 
tungen,  von.  F.  A.  Weise,  & c.  &c. 


Robson,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  46  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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